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Our Changing Literary Temper 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT" 


During the sublime decade of the Nineteen-Twenties the air was full of scriptorial genius; 
nor had America before this time produced any writer whom the sophisticated could take seriously. 
In the absence of competition one could not avoid contracting eternal fame.—-BRANCH CABELL, 


Smire (1937). 
I 


“Twenry-rive years ago, America 
seemed to be entering upon a major 
literary revival. Many inhabitants of the 
Middle West will always find it difficult 
not to date that revival from the great 
Book Fair held at Marshall Field and 
Company in 1920. There we picked up 
Hugh Walpole’s pamphlet on James 
Branch Cabell and Burton Rascoe’s on 
H. L. Mencken—I afterward sold mine 
for $6.50—and there many of us first be- 
came importantly aware of the exciting 
new “Borzoi Books,” with their strange, 
unfinished binding cloths, stained tops, 
bright yellow jackets, and general air of 
European sophistication. I do not recall 
that anyone had told us there wasa revolt 
on against the ‘‘Genteel Tradition,” but 
we knew that something was happening; 
and we were not sure that it ought to in- 
terest us as much as it did! 

Who were the characteristic writers of 
the twenties? In whom was the “scrip- 

* Associate professor of English, Illinois Institute 
of Technology; author, Cavalcade of the English 


Novel, etc.; coeditor, The College Survey of English 
Literature. 
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torial genius”’ of the period embodied? I 
shall attempt no comprehensive list. 
But let me name, in poetry: Robert 
Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Amy Lowell, and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay; in the drama: Eugene 
O’Neill; in criticism and biography: H. 
L. Mencken, Gamaliel Bradford, and 
Van Wyck Brooks; in fiction: Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Ernest Hemingway, Willa Cather, 
James Branch Cabell, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, and Carl Van Vechten. 

One is not saying, of course, that all 
these writers were the “products” of the 
twenties; certainly, one is not attempting 
to regard them asa “‘school.”’ (They were 
not, for example, all rebels.) And there 
were other figures, like Ellen Glasgow, 
certainly quite as distinguished, who pro- 
duced throughout the decade and who 
were, in some cases, as widely read. Yet 
the writers I have named here were all, 
I think, representative; the “feel” of the 
period is, first of all, in them. 

How much is left of them and of their 
influence today? 
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Of the poets, Miss Lowell, Robinson, 
and Lindsay are dead. That should not 
be held against them; so is Shakespeare. 
But Miss Lowell has certainly come to 
impress us in retrospect more asa publici- 
ty expert than as a poet—it is significant 
that no collected edition of her poems has 
ever been published—while Lindsay has 
shrunk to a very small body of verse, 
which, however, seems likely to be with 
us for some time. Robinson’s reputation 
is probably still very much where it was; 
how much he may be read, I am not sure. 
Masters added little to his stature after 
Spoon River; Sandburg, despite absorp- 
tion in history, journalism, and propa- 
ganda, has fared better, though he is less 
important than he was. Miss Millay’s 
pose of college-girl sophistication is less 
attractive—and even, alas! less shocking 
—in her fifties than it was in her twen- 
ties; but her skill in the somewhat limited 
field of her mastery is as great as ever, 
and the sweet young things of the forties 
probably still like her poems almost as 
well as the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
In short, only Robert Frost, among the 
poets, has consolidated and strengthened 
his position; he alone may face the future 
with complete confidence. 

Eugene O’Neill’s long silence has some- 
what lessened interest in his work. He 
is known to have been engaged upon am- 
bitious projects, and there is still room 
for hope that when he shall choose to re- 
veal them, he may reoccupy the old 
heights. 

H. L. Mencken, l'enfant terrible of the 
twenties, now votes the Republican 
ticket. Like other village atheists, Mr. 
Mencken, though less exuberant than of 
old, still shows a tendency to pour out 
the baby with the bath, but there is no 
longer any excuse for failing to perceive 
his adherence, on one side, to the Ameri- 
can tradition. The political developments 





of the thirties, which displeased Mr. 
Mencken, delighted Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks; his object in life once was to find 
out what was wrong with all American 
literature, but today he sings a con- 
tented purr in its praise; where he once 
dismissed even Mark Twain and Henry 
James with a wave of the hand, he now 
finds merit not only in Washington Irving 
but even in N. P. Willis! Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s influence upon the art of biogra- 
phy has not yet spent itself in the second 
decade after his death, though apparent- 
ly only the present writer has cared to 
use his psychographic method; chronol- 
ogy still keeps its stranglehold upon 
most biographers. 

It is the novelists, however, who real- 
ly pose the problem, and it is in connec- 
tion with their work that our changing 
literary temper may really be observed. 
Poetry, of course, has committed sui- 
cide; and our dramatic desert, despite all 
the hopeful signs of our youth, is again 
as arid as it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But in fiction a very different situa- 
tion prevails. 

The novelists of the twenties have, by 
now, endured every variety of fate. 

The intervals between Miss Cather’s 
books grow longer and longer; it is clear 
that she has nearly shot her bolt. But, 
except for fanatics like Granville Hicks, 
her glory is untarnished; her position in 
contemporary fiction is, I should say, not 
dissimilar to that of Frost in our poetry. 
Of Hemingway it is difficult to speak dog- 
matically. An accomplished artist who 
cannot think, he seemed, a few years ago, 
to be slipping badly; For Whom the Bell 
Tolls brought promise of new develop- 
ments; it is too early to say whether or 
not that promise will be fulfilled. Ander- 
son went off badly before his death; Van 
Vechten, a minor figure who caught the 
time-spirit of the twenties on its naughti- 
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er side, now devotes himself to photogra- 
phy. There is still considerable vitality 
in at least the earlier Lewis. Of Herges- 
heimer and Cabell, I shall speak later. 
Theodore Dreiser has published no novel 
since An American Tragedy; his last col- 
lection of short stories appeared in 1929. 
Worse, all his major works are now out 
of print; indeed, the forties knows him 
widely as fictionist only as the author of 
the film, My Gal Sal. 


II 


The fiction of the twenties was not all 
of a piece; it would be difficult, for ex- 
ample, to find two writers who must seem 
to have less in common than Dreiser, 
with his tender, clumsy, vast, formless, 
powerfully written stories about some 
of the less exhilarating aspects of the 
American scene, and James Branch Cab- 
ell, with the iridescent, shimmering 
tapestried beauty of his synthetic utopia, 
Poictesme. 

Yet both writers shared the rebellious 
mood of the twenties—it is hard to say 
which was the more anti-Puritan—and it 
is not without significance that, despite 
his detestation of naturalism, Cabell 
should have been able to “perceive some 
merit”’ in Dreiser when he came to evalu- 
ate his contemporaries in Some of Us. 
Today, they share another thing—the 
neglect of the forties. And Hergesheimer 
shares it with them. 

The decline in Mr. Cabell’s vogue is 
not hard to understand. He is a com- 
paratively difficult writer; he indulges 
his idiosyncrasies and perversities to an 
extent which only a special clientele 
could well be expected to enjoy; he de- 
mands more erudition, as well as more 
imagination, from his readers than most 
readers possess. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that even in the twenties, 
Mr. Cabell’s special eminence was, to a 
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certain extent, a “‘made’”’ thing. In his 
own words, Mr. Cabell devoted eighteen 
years “‘to failing at authorship, until pru- 
rience gave.... [him] a leg up from 
out of oblivion..... ” He had started 
promisingly enough, during our George 
Barr McCutcheon period—both Mark 
Twain and Theodore Roosevelt were 
among his early admirers—but the turn 
toward realism left him stranded; and 
his books sold a few hundred copies each 
until, in 1919, Jurgen had the extreme 
good fortune to be frowned upon by the 
New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 

The attack came at a time when Amer- 
icans were much less accustomed to be- 
ing pushed around than they are today; 
and every liberal in the country—they 
were not yet “totalitarian liberals” then 
—rallied to Mr. Cabell’s banner. What 
was the use of trying to create an Ameri- 
can literature if a masterpiece like Jurgen 
could meet such a fate? 

The resultant excitement enabled Mr. 
Cabell to write many new books, to re- 
vise his old ones and bring them back 
into circulation, and finally to fit all his 
work into placein thedefinitiveStorisende 
Edition of the Biography of the Life of 
Manuel, which was completed in 1930, a 
perfect capstone for the vanished twen- 
ties. 

The strangest thing about the whole 
comedy is that the champions were right: 
Jurgen is every bit as good a book as 
they believed it to be. But the devotion 
of many of its readers was a devotion 
without roots; they “adored” Mr. Cabell 
for the wrong reasons, not because they 
understood what he was doing but be- 
cause he happened to be ‘“‘the thing.” 
So it is not too surprising that twenty- 
odd years after the ban on his master- 
piece has been lifted, there should not be 
enough people who want to read it to 
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keep it in print. Mr. Cabell, in short, 
seems fated to end his career as he be- 
gan it, the darling of a limited group. 

Why Dreiser has declined I am not 
sure. It would be encouraging to believe 
that his notorious shortcomings in liter- 
ary graces have brought about his fall; 
but as I contemplate some of our best- 
selling, 800-page “historical” novels, I 
am doubtful of that. His brand of ma- 
terialistic naturalism has, unquestion- 
ably, less standing now than it had when 
he was in his prime; and that is all to the 
good. It may be also that there is some 
prejudice against Dreiser, as there is 
against Mencken, for his failure to per- 
ceive that the enlightened political lead- 
ership of our time has brought us to the 
threshold of the millennium. But these 
considerations alone would hardly seem 
to explain his collapse. 

The case of Joseph Hergesheimer is at 
once clearer and more complicated and, 
I think, more enlightening. Hergesheimer 
was, in a sense, a follower of Cabell’s, 
but he made terms with his environment 
as Cabell never did; it was not for 
nothing that the Saturday Evening Post 
paid him more than $500,000 in the 
course of his career. Like Cabell, he took 
up his stand, nevertheless, at the ivory 
tower; the novelist, he insisted, had no 
social or moral obligations; it was enough 
if he created beauty. 

Let us see how this worked out in his 
own career. As a writer, Hergesheimer 
divided his attention between the pres- 
ent and the past. His reputation was 
made with his third novel, The Three 
Black Pennys (1917), which tells the 
story of one hundred and fifty years in 
the life of one family, against the back- 
ground of the iron industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. He returned to the method of this 
book, at the end of his career, in The 
Foolscap Rose, where paper replaces steel, 





and, with modifications, in The Lime- 
stone Tree. In these books and in the short 
pieces collected in Quiet Cities we get 
Hergesheimer’s feeling for the past at its 
best; he tells us not merely how our an- 
cestors dressed and what kind of houses 
they inhabited but how they thought 
and felt. The list is completed, on the 
historical side, by Java Head, The Bright 
Shawl, and Balisand. Java Head gives us 
the Port of Salem during President Polk’s 
administration, when a soulless, con- 
scienceless commercialism (the opium 
trade) was encroaching upon the ro- 
mantic, the heroic, the lovely past. The 
Bright Shawl is a vivid picture of Cuba 
in her days of bondage and of an ideal- 
istic young American who tried to de- 
liver her. Balisand is a more ambitious 
but less entertaining book, the portrait 
of a Virginia Federalist of the post- 
Revolutionary period. 

The first important novel in a con- 
temporary setting was Linda Condon 
(1919). But this rather Freudian study 
of soulless beauty does not strike Herges- 
heimer’s characteristic “modern” note. 
That note is sounded first in Cytherea, 
a study of dissatisfaction in a middle- 
aged, married man, overcome by the de- 
sire to seize, before it shall be too late, 
the erotic experience he has somehow 
missed in life, to merge with the Cythe- 
rea who is at once a vampire-doll and the 
goddess of his dreams. Hergesheimer re- 
turned to the theme of Cytherea in The 
Party Dress, in which the problem is 
studied from the woman’s point of view. 
Other pictures of drunkenness and in- 
fidelity among wealthy Americans will be 
found in the short stories, Tropical Win- 
ter, and in the novel, Tampico. 

Comparing the novels of the present 
with the novels of the past, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that Hergesheimer does not 
like the age in which his lot has been 
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cast; he records its infidelities, but with- 
out approving of them; he cannot rid 
himself of the notion that values were 
lost somehow with a simpler, less so- 
phisticated America. Yet his love for this 
older America is, in a sense, a senti- 
mental love, for he has no real anchors in 
the past. He clings tenaciously, as he 
himself once pointed out, only to its more 
superficial aspects; its faith is gone, but 
he still remembers “‘the hour of its sup- 
per” and “its amazing breakfasts.’ Un- 
fortunately, a man cannot fend off a 
welter of materialism with even the finest 
and rarest of antiques; neither is Dun- 
can Phyfe one of the names given among 
men whereby we must be saved. 

Hergesheimer disliked, in short, the 
“literary pathology,” the “‘arrogant ma- 
terialism”’ of his time, but he did not like 
the things the libertarians were attack- 
ing much better; his anti-Puritanism, his 
negative reaction to his doubtless nar- 
row religious upbringing delivered him 
over to the very forces that were destroy- 
ing the things he loved. In The Three 
Black Pennys he could still perceive, as 
artist at least, that adultery must entail 
consequences, but in the modern novels 
the anchor has been cut away and the 
good ship is drifting. Now the novel, un- 
like music, is inevitably a study of human 
conduct; somewhere there must be a cri- 
terion, a norm; considering the matter 
on aesthetic grounds alone, this novelist’s 
notion of the moral irresponsibility of 
the novelist does not seem to have 
worked out too well. 

This deep-seated dichotomy, typical 
of the more sensitive emancipates of his 
time and leading at last, inevitably, to 
frustration, was the thing which aborted 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s career; and the abor- 
tion has, I think, more than a personal 
significance. By 1926 he was already 
“damned sick” of art; in 1934, not yet 
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halfway through his fifties, he published 
his last novel. 


III 


What, now, of the writers of fiction 
who have emerged or developed impor- 
tantly since the twenties? 

Again I attempt no comprehensive 
list. But mention should be made of 
Pearl Buck, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Mary Ellen 
Chase, Rachel Field, John Dos Passos, 
John Steinbeck, Josephine Johnson, and 
Thornton Wilder. 

There is even less homogeneity here 
than in my earlier list. But placing these 
writers over against the others, what do 
we find? 

First, an intense social consciousness. 
The indifferentism of Cabell and Her- 
gesheimer is gone. Their feeling of su- 
periority is gone. The modern novelist 
feels a keen responsibility for the under- 
privileged, for the nation, and for the 
world. 

Second, there is a note of affirmation 
in contemporary fiction. The pessimism 
and futilitarianism of the twenties is 
gone. I do not mean that our novelists 
have returned to the bondage of dogma. 
The type of mind which Mark Twain 
used to call “Presbyterian”? would be as 
much shocked by them as by the men of 
the twenties themselves—perhaps, in- 
deed, more so; for they accept, as a mat- 
ter of course, many of the things which 
the twenties struggled for with intense 
self-consciousness. But, unlike his pred- 
ecessors in more comfortable times, 
the contemporary writer believes in man, 
and he has hope for the future. 

Third, there is a new determination to 
get the whole experience of humanity 
into fiction. The men of the twenties ac- 
cepted that principle, but they often in- 
terpreted it to mean merely that fiction 
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must be widened in the direction of tak- 
ing in man’s animal impulses. No doubt 
it was necessary that that extension 
should be made. But today we are travel- 
ing in other directions also. Contempo- 
rary fictionists do not fear the super- 
natural, for example; they make a clean 
break with the realistic method when- 
ever their subject seems to demand such 
a break. But they know also that the 
spiritual life of man does not exist solely 
in terms of supernaturalism. 

It was one of the special gifts of a 
writer who appeared midway through 
the twenties but whose spirit belongs to 
a later period, Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts, that she realized all this and made 
her readers understand it. But it should 
be added that there were other writers 
who began much earlier and who are 
seldom mentioned in connection with the 
renascence of the twenties, who under- 
stood it quite as well. Mary Austin, 
Mary Johnston, and Zona Gale were all 
committed to the creation of what one of 
them, Zona Gale, once described as “‘the 
allotrope of the novel.” 

Along with these tendencies has come 
another, perhaps less important, which 
has been quite in harmony with it—the 
renascence of interest in the historical 
novel, especially in the novel which ex- 
plores America’s past. J. Donald Adams? 
and others have already pointed out 
that, unlike most of the historical novels 
of the 1900’s, our characteristic current 
experiments in this genre are not novels 
of escape. They take us back to the 
rock whence we were hewn. Through 
contact with the past, we seek to renew 
our faith in the embattled present and in 
the future. 

It will be clear, then, that I feel the 
force of Mr. Adams’ description of the 


2 The Shape of Books To Come (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1944). 


new note of affirmation in contemporary 
literature. But there is another side to 
the scutcheon. There is, I think, an ele- 
ment of danger in our contemporary 
fashion of affirmation which Mr. Adams 
does not glance at. 


Mr. Adams himself, to be sure, takes 
his stand on the broad, general ground of 
faith in life and in human nature; others, 
Mr. MacLeish, for example, do not stop 
there; like the Marxians, they demand 
allegiance to a party or to a cause. I am 
by no means so sure as Mr. Adams seems 
to be that, in falling in with the mood 
of the hour, the writers of the forties are 
going to serve humanity better, in the 
long run, than the men of the twenties 
did with all their hard-boiled skepticism. 
(The critical spirit is, after all, a very 
valuable thing; and, with all its limita- 
tions, it still provides excellent insurance 
against being “taken in.”) AndIambyno 
means sure that when the history of the 
years leading up to Pearl Harbor comes 
finally to be written we shall have no 
need of a new Julien Benda to give us a 
fresh Le Trahison des clercs, based upon 
American materials.’ 

The step from “co-operation’”’ to regi- 
mentation is sometimes a very short one. 
When, for example, Mr. Lewis Mum- 
ford, writing in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, for December 2, 1944, out- 
rageously and absurdly impugns the mor- 
al integrity of Professor and Mrs. Charles 
A. Beard, for no better reason than that 
they differ from him and from the forces 
now in control of the American govern- 
ment in their interpretation of the sig- 


3 Benda’s book was published in Paris in 1927. 
Richard Aldington translated it into English as The 
Great Betrayal; the American publisher called it 
The Treason of the Intellectuals (Morrow, 1928). 
See also Herbert Read, Julien Benda and the New 
Humanism (“University of Washington Chap- 
books,”’ No. 37, edited by Glenn Hughes [Seattle: 
University Book Store, 1930)). 
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nificance of our recent history, he nomi- 
nates himself for a high post in the Amer- 
ican Gestapo, when it shall fina'ly be es- 
tablished. For it is, I take it, ‘he first 
qualification of a successful persecutor 
that he should be honestly convinced 
that any man who differs from him, and 
from the government, is a bad man, 
for whom no punishment could be too 
severe. 

I think it may also be said that there 
is considerable danger that our contem- 
porary emphasis may have a tendency to 
exalt the second- or third-rate writer and 
to depress the giant. It is not often nowa- 
days that a novel ‘‘makes” the front 
page of an important reviewing medium 
because it is considered valuable as a 
work of art. “Significant” novels get the 
lion’s share of the reviewers’ attention. 
And they are “‘significant’’ precisely as a 
new book on public affairs may be ad- 
judged significant, because they reflect 
the dominant thought-currents of the 
present hour. 

Now it is one of the important differ- 
ences between the small writer and the 
great one that the small writer has been 
molded by and unthinkingly reflects the 
life of his time, while the great writer 
takes a comparatively independent 
course of development. It is not his busi- 
ness to “‘solve” our problems for us; no 
important writer has ever done that. 
There is far more to be learned about 
Elizabethan temporalities from a dozen 
third- or fourth-rate Elizabethans than 
there is from Shakespeare; indeed, I 
think The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
Shakespeare’s only play in a contem- 
porary English setting. Incidentally, it 
is also the only one which is said to have 
been written by royal command. 

I am not saying that the great writer 
must always, like Goethe, cultivate an 
Olympian detachment in the face of 
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world calamities; he may, on the con- 
trary, be as much involved in them as 
Thomas Mann. But Goethe’s detach- 
ment was right for Goethe and for Goe- 
the’s genius; and only through such de- 
tachment could Goethe have fulfilled his 
genius and his obligation. Milton, who 
was very differently constituted, found 
it impossible to live that way; but Mil- 
ton’s contribution to the permanent heri- 
tage of mankind would have been much 
greater had he not put aside the ambi- 
tions of his youth and sacrificed his eye- 
sight to perform his political duty, as he 
conceived it, by writing pamphlets in 
which he described Cromwell’s oppo- 
nents as “boar in the vineyard” and 
“snout in the pickle.” 

I have already spoken in these pages 
of Mr. Hergesheimer and of Mr. Cabell. 
Mr. Hergesheimer has, in a sense, been 
the author of his own decline, as I have 
shown. Mr. Cabell’s development, on the 
other hand, has, I think, been complete 
and symmetrical; though he has shocked 
many more people than Mr. Hergesheim- 
er, he has attained an inner certitude 
which has eluded his friend. He has, to be 
sure, his limitations; there are many ex- 
cellent things which he cannot do; but 
that is beside the point. His own Smire 
has impudently summed up the con- 
temporary case against him: “. 
Poictesme .. . . is pastiche; Poictesme is 
old hat: Poictesme is sophomoric; and 
moreover—so they tell me—Poictesme 
is pseudo this, and pseudo that, and 
quite probably pseudo the other. There 
is no class struggle in Poictesme.”’ 

This article is not a plea for Mr. Cab- 
ell: I cite him merely as an example of 
the kind of writer we shall have to sacri- 
fice if we commit ourselves to the view 
that literature must hereafter be “pro- 
gramed.” I know that he is not for all 
markets; I know, too, that the mere fact 
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that a man has created the most elabo- 
rate work of fiction in American litera- 
ture, that his major opus alone runs to 
some eighteen volumes, embracing an 
exhilarating survey of several aspects of 
the spiritual life of mankind, in the story 
of Dom Manuel and his descendants, in 
Poictesme, England, and America, be- 
tween A.D. 1234 and 1927, and doing all 
this in terms of a particular idiom which 
is James Branch Cabell and nobody else 
on earth—I know that all this does not 
suffice to prove that Mr. Cabell is a great 
writer. But when we become indifferent 
to the question of whether or not Mr. 
Cabell is a great writer simply because 
he prefers Manuel’s Poictesme to Roose- 
velt’s America and when we stop reading 
him not because of his shortcomings but 
because he does not illustrate the dom- 
inant interests of the hour or because he 
is an aristocrat in “the century of the 
common [alas! too, too common!] man,” 
then it is time to be gravely con- 
cerned. 

As Lord David Cecil never tires of 
pointing out, the range of a creative writ- 
er consists of that portion of his experi- 
ence which can be fertilized by his ima- 
gination. A writer does not choose this 
range; it is chosen for him. Sometimes, 
as with Tolstoy, it is very wide; some- 
times, as with Jane Austen, it is com- 
paratively narrow. But for an artist to 
attempt to write outside his range, as 
Mrs. Gaskell did in the military portion 
of Sylvia’s Lovers, or Scott in Count Rob- 
ert of Paris, vr Willa Cather in the second 
half of One of Ours, is to court inevitable 
disaster. 





If a writer finds his creative inspira- 
tion in the economic struggle—or in the 
Second World War—by all means let 
him write about these things. But to tell 
the writer that he must use such sub- 
jects is to betray an astonishing ignor- 
ance of the workings of the creative 
mind; creativeness is not to be had upon 
such terms. It is a fortunate thing when 
wholesomeness and decency are com- 
bined with artistic sensitiveness, as they 
were in Browning, as they were in Dick- 
ens and in Scott; but that does not mean 
that Gene Stratton-Porter is a better 
writer than Oscar Wilde, or Lloyd Doug- 
las than Baudelaire. The great religious 
literature of the world was not created 
to satisfy a demand or to fit in with the 
needs of a national “‘program’’; it came 
into being because artistically creative 
men found their creativeness released by 
their religion. And it is not only in re- 
ligion that “the wind bloweth where it 
listeth”’; the same thing is true in art. 
The writers of the American literary re- 
vival of the 1920’s were wrong about 
many things, but about one thing they 
were everlastingly right; they knew that 
art has an absolute, not a relative, claim 
upon the attention of mankind; they 
were willing to accept it for its own sake; 
they did not think it necessary to camou- 
flage it as something else. ““The content 
and the ‘importance’ of a work of art,” 
said Henry James, “are... . wholly de- 
pendent on its being one: outside of 
which all prate of its representative char- 
acter, its meaning and its bearing, its 
morality and humanity is an impudent 
thing.” 
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A Force of Darkness 


ARTHUR MINTON' 


Anyone who has examined a consider- 
able number of school “handbooks’”— 
tabloid volumes giving students informa- 
tion about their schools and studies— 
must have been taken aback by the 
questionable English that the hand- 
books exhibit. It appears that teachers 
who are zealous in the classroom to teach 
clear expression, the logical development 
of the paragraph, good sentence struc- 
ture, the precise use of words, and the 
“decencies” of punctuation and capital- 
ization—these same teachers are willing 
to put before their pupils dubiously 
written matter that has all the prestige 
of print and the imprimatur of the school. 
For, with some exceptions, school hand- 
books abound in the very solecisms that 
teachers toil to erase from student writ- 
ing. Take the following handbook pas- 
sage: 

To help give us that understanding [of com- 
munity government], the school authorities all 
agree, each one must study Civics. The teachers 
try to have you acquire not only understanding, 
but also proper attitudes. To help you, we pro- 
vide various texts such as..... 


The dangling infinitive at the beginning, 
the capitalization of “civics,” the yawing- 
about among the grammatical persons— 
“us,” “one,” “you”; and “teachers,”’ 
‘“‘we’’—these features typify the laxness 
that marks the prose of handbooks. 
Pronoun trouble is conspicuous in the 


handbooks, for example: 





Practically all well cultivated and educated 
people know the major facts about the develop- 


' Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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remote 


ment of civilization from the past. 
Every intelligent person wants to know about 
it. 


As is usual in this literature, the fore- 
going example contains more beauties 
than one. The reader will be curious 
about the antecedent of “‘it’’; but he will 
also notice the looseness of “practically 
all,” the tautology of “from the remote 
past,” and the free-wheeled shift from 
“know” in the first sentence to “know 
about”’ in the second. He may or may 
not be willing to assume that the writer 
had in mind a distinction between “cul- 
tivated” and “educated.” 

The dangling expression, about which 
teachers protest much, is a frequent ap- 
parition: 

In passing up and down the stairways, care 
should be taken to use the right stairway ac- 
cording to the direction indicated by the number 
of the exit. 

Expression of the pupil’s individuality is 
encouraged by permitting each one to chose the 
model he wishes to make. .... 


Another bogey of the classroom— 
“nonparallel structure’”—occurs even 
more frequently in these compendiums 
which students are expected to consult 
from day to day: 

To find spelling in the dictionary: 

(a) First word is usually preferred. 

(6) Capital or small letter. 

(c) Light hyphen separates syllables. 

(d) Heavy hyphen separates parts of com- 

pound words. 


Because of the heavy incidence of 
nonparallel structure, one more example 
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may be permitted, especially as it con- 
tains a double dose of that maladroitness: 
General Science is a study of man’s environ- 


ment, the study of industry, and the work of 
great scientists. 


Often enough the misplaced modifier 
stands ready to do its sinister work: 

In the second term the work covers the de- 
velopment of democracy, the struggles for back- 
ward regions known as imperialism, the de- 
velopment of art and literature. .... 

And while the teacher is inveighing 
against unrelated ideas in co-ordinate 
structure, his charges are reading: 

A knowledge of simple computation is neces- 
sary in our everyday life. The study of arith- 
metic and algebra tends to cover that need in 
full, and whereas the former is concerned with 


particular numbers, the latter confines itself 
to numbers in general. 


“Tends to cover that need in full’? ‘‘Con- 
fines itself to numbers in general’’? 

But the curiosities of sentence struc- 
ture are too various to be more than 
hinted at here. Surely an untoward haste 
in composition is reflected in: 

The special law relating to sales, agency, 
insurance, bailments, negotiable instruments, 


partnerships, corporations, and real estate is 
studied. 


A one term [sic] course in which you can learn 
the most important causes and movements in 
history from before Moses to George Washing- 
ton is offered. 

We have an unusually fine collection of slides 
illustrating German art and discussions on art 
often followed by visits to the X Museum. 


The college sends the qualifying certificate to 
the state authorities, not the high school. [That 
is, the college, not the high school, sends the 
certificate.] 


Even the punctuation on display in 
the handbooks would profit by closer 
editorial attention: 


CHORAL TRAINING, Mrs. R..... 


Choral Training—aims to develop voices 
through daily vocal drills in breath control, 
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voice placing, resonance, etc. Sight reading 
diction, style and dramatic singing taught 
through study and production of light opera. 

Feel the meanings of your words—let your 
voice and body respond sympathetically to 
these meanings. 


Review vowel and consonant exercises. Keep 
a record of words commonly mispronounced in 
class. Study local pronunciation by comparison 
with standard and accepted forms:—the value 
of the vowel sound in “word,” in “cockney,” 
speech in New York, in the Middle West, in 
Boston or in South England. The value of the 
vowel sound in half. 


The foregoing examples suggest jot- 
tings rather than the careful prepara- 
tion of material for a published docu- 
ment. Reading them, every English 
teacher will have wry remembrance of 
earnest discussions of the problem of 
eliminating “‘run-ons”’ and sentence frag- 
ments from student writing. 

Other whimsicalities of punctuation 
do not affect sentence structure but are, 
nevertheless, of concern. The comma be- 
fore the penultimate member of a series 
is not consistently used or omitted. Quo- 
tation marks are not regularly used 
for the identification of words under dis- 
cussion. (See “half” in the last example 
above.) There seems to be little concern 
about the correct use or nonuse of the 
hyphen in expressions like ‘English- 
speaking,” “extra-curricular,” “two- 
fold,” “self-support,” “one-year” (adj.), 
“present-day” (adj.), ‘“‘five-minute,”’ 
“open-minded,” “everyday.” 

Then the teacher can ill afford to be 
amused at youngsters’ barbarisms of 
abbreviation when the school handbook 
may contain such elegancies as “‘Miss X, 
Prin. Asst.”’; “Miss Y, Lab. Asst.’’; “Mr. 
Z, Hd. Md. Lan. Dept.” 

Capitalization, too, often goes hog- 
wild: 

[An objective of the art course is] to develop 
an Intelligent Appreciation in all pupils of the 
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Fine and Applied Arts by providing opportuni- 
ties and conditions for the constant exercise 
of Good Taste and aesthetic judgment to the 
end that as..... 

Physics is a one year [sic] course dealing with 
such subjects as Radio, Music, Electricity, 
Heating, and Lighting. 


The diction of handbooks suggests 
anything but the verbal sensitivity that 
a teacher should possess. The flaccid 
verbosity of educational jargon is every- 
where—an enticing dish for adolescent 
readers (or any readers): 

During these four terms the department 
hopes to give the student the essential prin- 
ciples necessary for good speech so that the 
oral work in the English classes may be built 
on these acquired principles. 


Not rarely does the looseness of phras- 
ing exceed the bounds of informality: 

The X High gentleman never eats and drinks 
at the same time. [When is “the same time’’? If 
the gentleman conventionally eats and drinks in 
the course of the same meal, will he not be per- 
forming those acts “at the same time’’? Or is the 
student being cautioned against an ingestive 
feat that staggers the imagination?] 


An even number is an up stairway; an odd 
number is a down stairway. 


One or two standard magazines are assigned 
to a definite grade. [That is, to one grade?] 


Economic Geography is one of the: best 
subjects in the curriculum. [Best for what?] 


Some distinction is perceived between 
being and “real” or “absolute” being: 


Have you ever really listened to the tones of 
your language? 


Any really good piece of literature may be 
read. 


.... make your translation into absolutely 
clear idiomatic English. 


A writer may even be bold to distin- 
guish between degrees of truth: “So true 
is this that..... = 

Finally, an attempt to follow the line 
of thought in handbooks, through a 
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longer passage, often leads to frustra- 
tion :? 


To be a good hostess necessitates a good 
background or setting. The practical side of 
Home Making is therefore stressed. This in- 
cludes not only Housekeeping, Laundry Work, 
and Dish Washing, but also a study of the most 
efficient labor-saving devices as aids to House 
Keeping and the planning of the day’s work so 
as to best economize the worker’s strength and 
energy. 


How may we account for this tide of 
careless English which is released upon 
students by teachers whose professional 
principles may forbid their putting in- 
correct forms on the blackboard—lest 
the student mind be thereby contami- 
nated? Primarily the trouble would seem 
to lie with the teachers of these teachers, 
who in school and undergraduate and 
postgraduate work have failed to create 


? The character of the thought is another matter, 
but one which also deserves study. For example, the 
question of “transfer of training” was learnedly 
agitated some twenty years back. For the authors 
of handbook material, however, all doubts on the 
question have been set at rest. The values of foreign- 
language study are said to be citizenship, culture, 
“vocation,” and “Character: all languages call for 
steady, regular application; they develop moral 
fibre; they inspire the student with ideals of accu- 
racy, thoroughness and systematic method.” 

Latin, it is explained, gives training in accurate 
thinking and accurate expression; art has a “socio- 
civic Aim” as well as an “Economic Vocational 
Aim”’; “a knowledge of Biology is essential to com- 
plete living and success in life.” 

Besides these excursions into educational phi- 
losophy, we may find such a questionable statement 
as: “The boy or girl who has studied Latin will never 
be puzzled about remembering whether ‘separate’ is 
spelled with an ‘a’ or an ‘e’ in the second syllable. 
Such a pupil will know that it comes from the 
Latin ‘separatus’ (se plus paratus).” 

And it is not clear what notion of motivation 
may lie behind such advice as: “Pause frequently 
when speaking to make sure that the impulse to 
speak is properly motivated.” 

This may be the place, too, to say a word on the 
tone of some handbooks. Grim is such phrasing as: 
“ONE BELL: Automatic signal for roll call; change of 
classes. .... ” Sometimes the wording may even 
suggest that the faculty is in a state of tense vigi- 
lance against a body of dangerous customers. 
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a “‘conscience”’ for preciseness and cor- 
rectness in formal writing. 

Related to this weakness of English 
teaching is the fact that teachers have 
been infected with a murrain of the 
English language—educational jargon. 
The habitual use of this dread lingo, like 
that of all jargons, atrophies the powers 
of thinking and direct expression in the 
field. A vacuous succession of jargon for- 
mulas covers a certain amount of paper 
as well as any other words cover it and, in 
some educational circles, is respected. 
Hence the delusion arises that something 
has thereby been adequately said. 

The prospects for an early ameliora- 
tion of this situation are slim. Some 
favored postwar plans look to an “ac- 
celerated” program of undergraduate 
work. But better language skills, based 
as they are on responses that are deep- 
lying and complex, will never come by 
“acceleration”; they perhaps can be 
arrived at by a program of reading and 
writing that is far more extensive and 
more severe than what is customary 
today. Such an improved program would 
modify the teaching not only of English 
but of all subjects. 

On the graduate level the work of 
schools of education seems to have little 
effect on the refinement of language 
power. Here we must notice the empha- 
sis on methodology for which the pro- 
fessional schools are criticized from time 
to time. The exciting techniques of 
teaching, for example, the appreciation 
of movies and radio, are preferred to 
such pedestrian matters as reading and 
writing. To be sure, much reading and 
writing is done, but it is mainly confined 
to the formulas of professional thought 
and language; it is not of a kind that de- 
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velops a general command of language. 
Yet pedagogical methods must come to 
little if verbal expression is slighted. 

With such currents prevailing in high- 
er educational circles, it is understand- 
able that teachers obtain more kudos 
from exploits which are more glamorous 
(though not less time-consuming) than is 
careful writing. Writing even a short 
piece, as for a handbook, is for most of 
us a task that takes some sweat and tears 
—at any rate, if the expression is to 
achieve a mature standard of good sense, 
coherence, preciseness, and clarity and 
to hit the suitable tone. This laborious 
business of writing for the handbook 
must come to be regarded as of equal im- 
portance with the numerous other extra- 
curricular jobs that teachers gladly un- 
dertake without stint of time or effort. 

Before all these sources of trouble can 
be uprooted, educational philosophy 
must undergo seismic changes. In the 
meantime what can be done to eliminate 
the spotty writing that handbooks hold 
steadily up to the gaze of students? At 
present handbooks are usually com- 
munal products; material is contributed 
by a representative of each activity of 
the school. Preferably the handbook 
would be written entirely by one faculty 
member who would be relieved of other 
duties for a term in order to execute this 
formidable task. Or a school system 
might even maintain specialists who 
would prepare the handbook for each 
school as required. But perhaps such 
arrangements cannot be expected at 
present. There remains only the hope 
that those who prepare handbook ma- 
terial will wake up to the fact that casu- 
ally written handbooks are to some de- 
gree canceling out the effects of English 
instruction. 














No STUDENT should be graduated from 
high school until his handwriting is 
legible, his spelling is passable, and he is 
able to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide accurately, Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
assistant state commissioner of educa- 
tion of New York, said in a recent ad- 
dress. “During five years of teaching at 
the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University,” says Henry F. 
Pringle, ‘‘I found student after student— 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Smith, and most of the other first-rate 
colleges—who could not write literate 
English, who could neither spell nor 
punctuate.” 

In reply to the question, “How can the 
high schools better prepare boys for 
war?” Lieutenant Gordon Studebaker, 
Public Relations Office, Army Air Forces, 
wrote: ‘In general, the Army Air Forces, 
and for that matter the Army as a whole, 
are finding that boys coming into the 
armed forces are deficient in the funda- 
mentals.”’ 

Practice is activity carried on to se- 
cure automatic control over the activity, 
not for the product. Practice is common 
in life outside the schoolroom—in learn- 
ing to play tennis, the piano, or the slide 
trombone, to drive a car or a golf ball, to 
type, to sing, or to dance. “If you are 
serious about the game—want to make 
the varsity,” says Howard Hobson, 
basketball coach of the University of 
Oregon, ‘“‘study the ABC’s of passing, 


* Chairman of the department of English, Rich- 
mond Hill High School, New York City; author of 
English in Action. 
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shooting, dribbling, and other funda- 
mentals; then practice, practice, prac- 
tice.” 

We all have been exposed to enough 
educational psychology to know that 
endless drill for the sake of mental disci- 
pline is useless, that drill which does not 
hold the attention of the pupils is a 
waste of time, that ideas or skills ac- 
quired through drill are valueless if they 
are not applied in normal speaking and 
writing. But the psychologists tell us al- 
so that “exercise or practice is essential 
to learning’? and that “much of our 
learning and growing must depend upon 
drill.” 

The amount of drill required differs 
with conditions. If pupils come from cul- 
tured homes, little drill on correct usage 
is needed. Class size is also important. 
Years ago the Hopkins committee after 
careful investigation reported that sixty 
is the maximum number of pupils an 
English instructor can teach. Because 
the ordinary English teacher has two or 
three times this number of pupils, he can 
read only a half or a third as much of 
their written work as is desirable. Each 
pupil has an opportunity to speak in 
class only half as much in a class of forty 
as in a class of twenty. The teacher of 
large classes must be resourceful in de- 
vising short-cut methods. Under ideal 
conditions a minimum of drill is required; 
in large classes more drill is needed to 
develop good language habits. Practice is 
a part answer to the question, ““How can 
I rescue from illiteracy more pupils than 
anyone can really teach?” 
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Effective practice is not rote learning 
or stamping in by mere repetition. To 
learn, a pupil must think. The chief 
function of drill is to improve the under- 
standing or insight of the learner, to help 
him learn matters difficult of compre- 
hension. 

In the junior and senior high school, 
drills without grammatical understand- 
ing are relatively ineffective. Learning to 
speak and write entirely by ear is, like 
learning to play the piano by ear, a 
superficial method. A person so trained 
to speak and write lacks standards by 
which he can judge and improve the 
construction of his sentences. Under- 
standing the why helps a pupil in his out- 
of-class usage problems. 

Mastery of a difficult subject in Eng- 
lish often requires spiral or cycle in- 
struction. Subjects and verbs, for ex- 
ample, are found in short and long 
sentences; declarative, imperative, and 
interrogative sentences; sentences in the 
natural order and in the inverted order; 
simple, complex, and compound sen- 
tences; principal clauses and subordi- 
nate clauses. As an added complication 
a verb may be one, two, three, or four 
words. When a teacher presents subjects 
and verbs in the sixth grade, her aim is 
to help pupils to understand what sub- 
jects and verbs of easy, simple sentences 
do. In Grades VII-XII pupils study 
verbs in longer and more difficult sen- 
tences of various types. For a mastery of 
subject and verb practice is important, 
but thinking and understanding are es- 
sential. 

Learning is most likely to take place 
when there is an intent to learn and the 
student attends directly to the facts, 
principles, or skills to be acquired. In- 
cidental learning is useful but is an un- 
trustworthy method. The ordinary per- 
son cannot describe his breakfast table 





or the face of his watch. ‘‘A subject,” say 
Boring, Langfeld, and Weld, ‘“‘may ob- 
serve or repeat material passively, or he 
may assume toward it an active attitude 
and attempt to learn it. The experimen- 
tal results show that mere passive repeti- 
tion is either without influence or is re- 
latively ineffective and that active not- 
ing and reacting to the material are neces- 
sary for learning.” 

Unless practice becomes a means for 
achieving some desired end and is there- 
fore engaged in with zeal, learning does 
not result. The task of education is well 
on its way when the will to learn has 
been created. Motivation is half the 
battle. To motivate practice we need 
to teach with enthusiasm based on the 
conviction that skill in expression is es- 
sential to intellectual salvation. Even 
with the most reluctant learners we 
should never take a defeatist attitude. 

To motivate the study of grammatical 
usage, remind pupils that, because most 
fairly intelligent people, even if their 
schooling has been limited, speak gram- 
matically and notice serious errors in 
usage, a grammatical error distracts the 
attention of the listeners from what the 
speaker is saying, just as mud on the 
windshield interferes with one’s enjoy- 
ment of the scenery. Errors are likely to 
lead to defeat, whether the game hap- 
pens to be baseball, getting a position, 
holding a position, or enjoying the 
friendship of intelligent people. 

Another way to motivate practice is 
by mimeographing for drill pupils’ own 
errors. These are more impelling drill 
material for a class than a textbook ex- 
ercise. 

Intrinsic motivation, though always 
preferable when it works, is frequently 
ineffective. In many classes rewards and 
penalties are useful extrinsic motivation. 
To make pupils conscious of errors and 
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to arouse a desire for accuracy in the use 
of English, T. J. Hawkins suggests a 
modern adaptation of a device used by 
“Tiptoe Bobby,” an old-time school- 
master in Upper Canada, who threw to 
the first pupil each day to make a gram- 
matical mistake a coon’s tail to which 
was affixed a lead bullet. The next pupil 
to err caught the tail from the first one. 
A modern teacher might use a block of 
wood marked “‘Grammar.”’ The device 
may be used also for pronunciation er- 
rors. In the Richmond Hill High School 
a short list of common words frequently 
misspelled is studied each term. If a 
pupil fails, after adequate opportunities 
for make-up, to spell 92 per cent of these 
words, he is marked a failure in English 
at the end of the first and second thirds, 
and 1o per cent is subtracted from his 
final mark. In the first two years a re- 
port is a failure if there are three mis- 
spelled words on a page; in the last two 
years a report is unsatisfactory if there 
are two misspellings on a page. 

A right classroom atmosphere is the 
best form of motivation. High-school 
pupils are rigid conformists. Above all 
else they dread to be outsiders or to be 
considered different or queer. “(Language 
improvement,” says K. C. Garrison, 
“comes largely through social pressure 
exerted upon the individual.” If we make 
our pupils our allies, parents can truly 
say, “I sent my son to the schoolmaster 
but the fellows educated him.” 

Diagnostic and mastery tests, which 
make goals visible and enable the pupil 
to measure his own progress and to com- 
pare it with that of his classmates, help 
to arouse a desire to use correct English. 
Each pupil should know what he needs 
practice on, and drill for him should be 
limited to his deficiencies. An order from 
Washington to Army air crew English 
teachers read: ‘‘Do not drill the men on 
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the mistakes they do not make.” If the 
test shows, for example, that some pupils 
have mastered pronouns, they should be 
excused from the practice and given 
work from which they will profit—sup- 
plementary reading, vocabulary build- 
ing, essay-writing, story-writing, or verse- 
writing, for example. The pupils who are 
required to take the drill know that they 
need it. If they understand further that 
a mastery test just as difficult as the 
diagnostic test will measure their 
achievement during the practice period 
and show whether they are ready to un- 
dertake the next unit of work, they have 
an added weighty reason for attacking 
seriously the study of pronouns. Such 
practice is a kind of game in which a 
score is kept. 

A project is definite preparation for 
enthusiastic, thought-provoking prac- 
tice based on a felt need. In a pen-writ- 
ten report spelling errors do not bother 
some pupils; in a typewritten copy the 
errors are more noticeable; in a published 
editorial or news story they are intoler- 
able. If pupils have discovered spelling 
and verb errors in their classbook or in 
an issue of the class paper, they are 
ready for spirited study of spelling and 
verbs. 

Because there is an almost perfect 
correlation between meaningfulness and 
ease of learning, the instructor should be 
sure that every pupil understands be- 
fore beginning his practice what to do, 
how to do it, and what to avoid—knows 
the what, why, and how of the lesson. An 
inexperienced English specialist is likely 
to overlook the stumbling blocks of slow 
students. If in the practice a substantial 
number of pupils show that they missed 


fundamental points, the instructor 
should repeat the explanation and 
demonstration. 


Obviously a pupil cannot apply rules 
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for punctuating appositives, compound 
sentences, subordinate clauses, or par- 
ticipial phrases if he does not recognize 
these sentences or sentence elements 
when he sees them. Practice without un- 
derstanding is futile. 

Effective drill is lively and gamelike 
and is based on stimulating, educational 
context. The sentences or paragraphs in 
an exercise should hold pupil interest 
during language practice. Distributed 
practice at short intervals is more valu- 
able than mass practice. Drill should not 
continue until pupils are bored or men- 
tally exhausted. 

About the value of games in the Eng- 
lish classroom educators disagree. In my 
rapid, normal, and slow classes in 
Grades IX and X, two games—baseball 
and right-down—have aroused lively in- 
terest and provided rapid, spirited prac- 
tice. 

Baseball is a favorite. A wide-awake 
boy at the blackboard shows on a dia- 
mond the progress of the game and keeps 
the score. Each row is a team. Row 1 bats 
first. If in a game of pronoun baseball the 
first player selects the correct word and 
also gives the reason, he makes a hit and 
reaches first base. Three hits fill the 
bases; hence each hit after the third 
scores a run. If the answer is wrong, the 
batter is out. The teams bat in rotation. 

Good drill is concentrated on one 
small point at a time and provokes 
thought. In teaching an important rule, 
the instructor should provide abundant 
sentences—easy, average, hard—to im- 
prove understanding of the rule, to train 
pupils to apply it in sentences of various 
types, and to develop the habit of apply- 
ing it. 

Although learning is accomplished 
through all five senses, tests show that an 
individual ordinarily learns about 85 per 
cent of what he knows through his sense 


of sight. Hence, particularly in teaching 
spelling and punctuation, written prac- 
tice is more valuable than oral. 

Obviously it is desirable to individual- 
ize instruction so far as it is humanly 
possible under the conditions. A genius 
may be able to individualize instruction 
in a class of forty unassorted pupils; an 
ordinary teacher can train the individual 
in a class of twenty or twenty-five. An 
instructor who has small or medium- 
sized classes can have each pupil drill 
himself on the topics he needs to study 
and then take mastery tests to deter- 
mine whether he is ready to go on. 

If a pupil habitually says ‘“‘wail” and 
“witch” instead of ‘whale’ and 
“which,” the instructor can have him 
either make up his own list of practice 
words and sentences or practice the wh 
exercise in his textbook. If he needs help, 
the teacher may supply him with a 
pupil coach. The teacher should, of 
course, check the pupil’s progress by 
having him pronounce wh words and 
read sentences with wh words and 
should watch his pronunciation of wh in 
answers to questions and in casual con- 
versation. If a number of pupils sub- 
stitute w for wh, the instructor can train 
them as a group. 

Teaching without testing is like carry- 
ing on a business without keeping books 
or periodically invoicing stock. Competi- 
tion with one’s own record, as in golf, 
often changes work into a stimulating 
and enjoyable game. 

A good slogan in teaching grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization 
is, ‘Every lesson a test, and every test a 
lesson,”’ or, to use Morrison’s wording, 
“Test, teach, test, teach, test, teach to 
the point of mastery.” ‘Pupils learn 
more,” says Dr. William McCall, “dur- 
ing a testing period than during a teach- 
ing period. Testing is one of the best 
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methods of teaching.”’ Dr. Percival 
Symonds has experimental evidence to 
support his statement that one test is 
equal in value to five repetitions. 

The mechanism of habit formation 
requires not only repetition but the 
avoidance of exceptions. Ah, there’s the 
rub. How can the teacher prevent ex- 
ceptions? Obviously, he cannot. But he 
can tackle seriously the job of stimulat- 
ing pupils to use their best English in ordi- 
nary conversation and hope for better 
co-operation from teachers of other sub- 
jects. For example, he can teach con- 
versation and also make use of the error 
box, into which pupils drop for a week or 
two the incorrect sentences they hear 
their classmates use. 

What about backsliding? The Uni- 
versity of Oregon publication, The Per- 
sistence of Language Errors among School 
Children, carries the information that in 
Portland the use of im for into was 
eliminated in Grade VI, reappeared in 
Grade VII, and persisted through high 
school as one ofthe most frequent errors— 
one of the highest on a list of fifty. 
“Much of learning,” says Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, “‘consists in adding strength 
to connections so that they will resist dis- 
turbing conditions or the destructive 
effect of disuse.”’ Overteaching is some- 
times valuable. 

Because pupils—and teachers—forget 
readily and thoroughly, frequent prac- 
tice at lengthening intervals of time is 
necessary for a maintenance of skills. 
After the spelling and use of the posses- 
sive has been mastered in the ninth 
grade, group practice in forming and 
using the possessive singular and plural 
will be needed in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 

When results are poor, is increasing 
the time for drill the solution? Not ordi- 
narily. “It is the quality of drill or prac- 
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tice that counts,”’ says Dr. Percival Sy- 
monds, “and not its amount. Mere 
mechanical repetition yields almost no 
results. Don’t increase the amount of 
drill; improve the nature of drill.” 

The question remains, ‘What type of 
practice is most effective?’ To that ques- 
tion there is at present no complete au- 
thoritative answer. 

“Learning by doing is perhaps the 
most fundamental of all learning princi- 
ples,” says Army Instruction, issued by 
the War Department. ‘Men learn to 
swim by swimming, to teach by teach- 
ing. Instructions preceding and during 
learning are necessary, but a person does 
not learn so fast through hearing how to 
do a thing as by doing it himself, neither 
is interest so intense or sustained.” A 
good way to learn to spell a difficult 
word is to say each syllable distinctly 
and look sharply at each syllable as one 
says it, to take a clear mental snapshot 
of the whole word, to write the word and 
compare with the book, to write it again 
and compare, and to write it a third time 
and compare. 

In an investigation covering Grades 
IV, V, and VI of seventeen Minneapolis 
schools, Prudence Cutright reported that 
the six types of drill used in the classes 
ranked as follows in effectiveness: 


1. Choice of constructions with both oral 
and written responses 

2. Combination of methods—one week of 
each 

3. Practice on the incorrect form with knowl- 
edge of the correct form 

4. Choice of constructions with written re- 
sponses only 

5. Proofreading 

6. Games 


As the control group, which did just 
ordinary language work, showed little 
growth in correct usage, one of Miss 
Cutright’s conclusions is that some defi- 
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nite attempt at elimination of errors is 
necessary. 

In a Teachers College thesis Lois 
Saunier Bertling reported that drill in- 
volving a choice of two forms and then a 
reason for each choice is ineffective. 
Choosing the form first involved the 
danger of guessing. Her method was to 
invert the procedure—for example: 


(Him and me, He and I) came early. 
him and me—objective 
he and I—nominative, subject word 


The pupil crosses out the wrong forms 
after thinking through the problem. 
“Pupils with this training in learning 
usage by problems worked out with prin- 
ciples of grammar,” she says, ‘become 
critical of their own and others’ sentence 
structure and seek grammatical reasons 
for usage.” 

It is important to drill on an activity 
as nearly as possible as it will be used. In 
usage drill, errors should be actual or 
probable ones, not manufactured busy 
work. Knowledge, however, does not 
transfer automatically to usage but must 


be applied consciously until its use or 
the expression practiced becomes habitu- 
al. Follow-up is necessary. “One mark of 
a good instructor,” says Army Instruc- 
tion, “‘is his ability to set up situations 
that require his students to apply the 
principles or procedures he is teaching.” 

Obviously drill is more effective if it is 
a direct preparation for actual speaking 
and writing. Projects such as contribut- 
ing to the school paper, publishing a class 
paper, forming a class club, joining 
group discussions, making a secretary’s 
report, writing letters to relatives or 
friends in the service, and writing and 
broadcasting radio programs provide 
normal, purposeful, and engaging lan- 
guage activities. 

Although projects and drill are not a 
foolproof composition method, they help 
teachers to give to English instruction 
some of the zest and definiteness which 
inhere in football and basketball. Proj- 
jects not only call for real speaking and 
writing but motivate drill, and earnest, 
thoughtful practice speeds up the for- 
mation of correct language habits. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





Stress Gareth and Lynette and Lancelot and Elaine as pictures of young 
people and their family life—then see your youngsters get twice as much out of 
the poems and have three times as much to say! 








Try this question for your examination on The Spectator Papers: “Stephen 
Vincent Benét has said, “The written word is a sword and a trumpet for the 
present and a link that binds us to all humanity.’ Show how The Spectator 
Papers were a sword and a trumpet for their own time and how they are for us 
today a link that binds us to all humanity.” I tried this question with a group of 
college-preparatory seniors—with splendid results. 


Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California 


If you enjoyed reading ‘“To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your | 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? _ 


E. LovutsE Noyes 
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Dvrue the autumn semester of 1943, 
pupils in Grade X A showing by stand- 
ard test a reading ability of VIII A grade 
or lower were selected for two classes in 
reading to begin with the new term the 
following February. (Range was as low 
as VI B.) 

When these classes completed their 
semester of work in reading in June, 
1944, and testing showed surprising re- 
sults in some cases and satisfying results 
in the majority of cases, the school test- 
ing committee decided to retest intelli- 
gence quotients to determine if any 
changes had been made in these scores. 

Since in intelligence tests reading is a 
means by which the end is achieved, it 
was thought improvement in the means 
to the end would be reflected in the end 
itself. Emphasis in class on speed in read- 
ing, concentration, phrasing, vocabulary, 
phonetics, and syllabication should, it 
seemed, both expedite and improve in- 
terpretation of any testing material. 

Ignoring a change of one or two points 
in intelligence quotients, tabulations 
showed the following changes in 1Q’s: 

4 pupils gained 3 points 
5 pupils gained 4 points 
5 pupils gained 5 points 
2 pupils gained 6 points 
2 pupils gained 7 points 
3 pupils gained 8 points 
3 pupils gained 9 points 
1 pupil gained 11 points 
2 pupils gained 12 points 
1 pupil gained 24 points 
1 pupil lost 3 points 
1 pupil lost 4 points 


* Miss Roberts is a teacher of English in the Mc- 
Kinley Technical High School, Washington, D.C. 


Two Classes in High-School Reading 


CLYDE ROBERTS' 
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Considering all changes in intelligence 
quotients, significant and insignificant, 
the following was found: 

1 pupil showed no change. 
10 pupils showed losses averaging 1.8 points 
each. 
33 pupils showed gains averaging 5.75 points 
each. 


Tabulation of reading scores revealed 
the following: 

4 pupils gained fractions of a semester 
6 pupils gained 1 (or 1+) semester 

7 pupils gained 2 (or 2+) semesters 

8 pupils gained 3 (or 3+) semesters 

4 pupils gained 4 (or 4+) semesters 

2 pupils gained 5 (or 5+) semesters 

6 pupils gained 6 (or 6+-) semesters 

4 pupils gained 7 (or 7+) semesters 

3 pupils gained 8 (or 8+-) semesters 

1 pupil gained 94 semesters 

1 pupil gained 10 semesters 

1 pupil showed no change 

2 pupils lost fractions of a semester 


These data show that, in sum, 


1 pupil showed no change 
2 pupils showed losses averaging .5 semester 
each 
46 pupils showed gains averaging 3.97 semesters 
each 

The pupil who lost four points in in- 
telligence quotient was suffering from a 
physical ailment that caused extended 
absences for hospitalization. 

Of the seven pupils who did not show 
an advance in reading of one semester, 
one was 70 per cent deaf and depended 
on lip-reading; one was a truant case, ab- 
sent fifty-five of the ninety-four days; 
and one was never able to distinguish be- 
tween sounds of many letters of the al- 
phabet. 
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Correlation of the two scores—read- 
ing and intelligence quotient—offered an 
interesting study. Only four pupils 
showed significant gain in intelligence 
quotients without corresponding reading 
advances that could explain the intelli- 
gence quotient. One of these was the 
deaf pupil, and another insisted that he 
was “caught short” on the test because 
he did not understand there was a time 
limit. 

In the beginning, pupils were informed 
as to their reading levels and were told 
such levels could be raised. They had, of 
course, been in difficult situations in 
academic classes, but hope was held out 
for easier traveling in other academic 
subjects as well as in English. 

Most of the class time the first two 
weeks was spent in the library, where 
we had a special rack to which was af- 
fixed a list of books recommended by 
former reading classes. When a student 
did not find a book interesting, he im- 
mediately turned it in and procured a 
new one. The library was gradually di- 
vorced from class time, for when pupils 
discovered books could be interesting 
experiences, and when they were prac- 
ticed in procuring them, the library took 
on new meaning. The two classes read an 
average of 14.6 books per pupil during 
the semester. 

Any story of action was popular, and 
generally the more modern the action, 
the more popular the book. Best-sellers 
of today went the rounds. Books con- 
nected with sports and with the war 
were eagerly sought by the boys. Lou 
Gehrig, Pride of the Yankees by Paul 
Gallico, biographies of Knute Rockne, 
The Raft by Robert Trumbull, They 
Were Expendable by W. L. White, Night 
Flight by Saint Exupéry, and all kinds of 
books on aviation went from one boy’s 
hands to another’s. Girls read more of 





the books generally found on school lists 
than did the boys, but they preferred 
books of today about the war or modern 
novels. Sue Barton, Student Nurse and 
Sue Barton, Senior Nurse by Helen Dore 
Boylston, and Peggy Covers Washington 
by Emma Bugbee were great favorites 
with them. 

Daily the first few minutes in class 
were spent with books then being read, 
the teacher going up and down to hear 
how some story was coming or to pass on 
a recommendation heard. This ended, 
each pupil received his card record and 
noted thereon the day of the week and 
the page he was reading. 

Next, strips of paper (cut to size), 
which pupils had placed on the front 
desk when entering the room, became the 
center of attention. Each slip, showing a 
sentence copied from reading, contained 
an underscored word new to the pupil 
but sufficiently easy for mastery, and 
now disscusion of these sentences and 
meaning of underscored words became 
the business at hand. Several selected 
words, together with simple definitions 
and short illustrative sentences, were 
copied in notebooks against Friday’s 
test. All this became much more excit- 
ing when pupils, in self-defense against 
confusion of larger dictionaries, pur- 
chased small editions and raced to find 
one another’s words. 

Notebooks away, reading booklets 
appeared from the cabinet. Then silence 
reigned until the sonorous “‘tick’’ of the 
big clock scurried everybody into tensely 
held pages. Three “ticks” and “Stop,” 
and one more mile-post could be viewed. 

How well did we read this time? Pass 
papers, correct, and see. Marking the 
ten multiple-choice questions based on 
the reading does not take long, and grade 
levels are shown by the scale at the bot- 
tom of the page. 
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TWO CLASSES IN 





Was John caught short because he had 
to look back at the reading to answer 
the questions? Did Mary forget speed 
and dawdle along, letting other thoughts 
creep in? Does Bill understand why 
“qa” is correct for one answer, and not 
“<q? 

Then on some days we sounded like 
the zoo. That was when dictionaries dis- 
appeared and “tintinnabulation,” ‘‘el- 
eemosynary,” “parliamentarian,” and 
other big ones appeared on the black- 
board. Brand new were these words to 
all of us, but we did not stop for mean- 
ings. We were to pronounce. With dia- 
critical marks and accents we divided 
and conquered. 

Other times we would just sit still and 
think, watching families grow. ‘“Au- 
ditorium”! Who would have thought 
that word was connected with “‘to hear’’? 
And what a family! “Auditorium,” 
“auditory,” “audible,” ‘‘audience.’’ No 
wonder Mark Twain liked to read the 
dictionary to see how the characters 
turned out! 

Sometimes with a hint we could go 
surprising distances without any dic- 
tionaries at all. With “circumnavigate,” 
“subtropical,” and ‘expatriate’ we 
could feel quite independent. These little 
prefixes helped in other words later too. 

All this was made to count on days 
when we read aloud. New words often 
surrendered because we had ammunition 
for tackling them. 

But new words were not all of it. 
There was the business of putting words 
together into thought-groups as we read, 
or phrasing. This meant eye traveling 
faster than lips. Some, at first, to get the 
idea, looked at the book for words and 
then looked at a neighbor to tell him 
those words. Listening to the other fel- 
low read, we could tell when he was di- 
viding ideas properly. Sometimes we 
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offered to help him, and sometimes we 
all did this together. It was fun to de- 
cide who was best of two or three in a 
contest on the same selection. 

Paper being scarce, we used some of 
Friday’s test sheet for penmanship prac- 
tice. Daily sentence slips were returned, 
too, with any wayward member of the 
Alphabet family marshaled back into 
line. Precision and accuracy count in 
more ways than one. 

During the last days of the semester 
we felt even with the world, including 
regular classes. We diagramed. (Even 
grammar takes on allure when withheld.) 
Laying aside prepositional phrases for 
consideration last and going straight 
after subject (sometimes two or even 
three), predicate (also likely doubled or 
tripled), and complement (with variety 
in kind and number) made a fellow think 
things through. When work was cor- 
rected with each word and line given a 
number on the blackboard, it all became 
a game, highly competitive. 

For all our work our equipment was 
quite simple. Yet, considering the extent 
to which both school and public libraries 
were utilized, we cannot say our material 
was limited. 

A book from some source was the 
daily companion of every pupil. Only 
occasionally did one find class time 
catching him between the end of one 
book and the beginning of another. 

The little dictionary, too, was never 
left behind. This was needed not only 
for finding the other fellows’ words in 
class but also for preparing one’s own 
sentence for the next day. Since the un- 
derscored word in each sentence sub- 
mitted had to be mastered, choice among 
words while one was reading was an easy 
way out—provided the little dictionary 
was near by. 
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A library book, a dictionary, and a 
notebook for vocabulary work that was 
to be preserved were all that we carried 
about like other class texts, but kept in 
the cabinet for those three-minute tests 
on speed and concentration were our 
reading booklets (Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading by William A. Mc Call and 
Lelah Mae Crabbs). We completed Book 
IV and did some of Book V—more than 
a hundred exercises in all. 

Those long tricky sentences for dia- 
graming (simple sentences, never com- 
pound or complex) and any other ex- 
ercises were mimeographed for us by 
classes of the school’s business depart- 
ment. 

Where did all our work get us? We 
know that the rolls do not show all our 
progress. Final report cards for some 
pupils showed higher grades in all sub- 
jects. Word of decided improvement was 
sometimes brought by teachers, especial- 
ly those of history and mathematics 
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classes. A home-room teacher or a gym 
instructor sometimes reported change in 
a general attitude, and a counselor some- 
times revealed that in private inter- 
view someone had said he was getting 
along better because of his reading class. 

Slightly more than 22 per cent of 
these forty-nine pupils had failed to pass 
XA English even in the Z Division. 
Credit in reading for these pupils now 
substitutes for X A English credit, and 
these pupils entered regular X B Eng- 
lish classes the next term. For the other 
pupils, who had passed X A English, 
credit in reading substitutes for X B 
English, and they entered regular XI A 
English classes the next term. 

Whatever the designation of the class, 
in English or in other subjects, it is felt 
that most of these forty-nine pupils be- 
gan the new term better equipped for 
their tasks than they had been in the 
past, and that many of them face the 
future with a new confidence. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





When your students come out with that old wheeze about antidisestablish- 
mentarianism, fire back at them with histomorphologically, disproportionable- 
nesses, transubstantiationalists, anthropopathically, and honorificabilitudinitatibus. 








To develop young discussion leaders, train them to begin with the formula, 
“Do you all agree with John (or Mary)?” That readily keeps the ball in the air 
and gives inexperienced leaders confidence. 


If you enjoyed reading ‘“To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 


























Rapro newscasting has come a long 
way since that first newscast from Sta- 
tion KDKA, in Pittsburgh, in 1920. Now 
World War II has given such impetus to 
radio newscasting that the high-school 
journalism course can no longer afford 
to neglect this aspect of newswriting. 

After the first novelty of radio wore off 
and its value as the subject for news and 
feature stories died down, the new vehi- 
cle for the transmission of news went 
through a period of intense rivalry with 
the newspaper. Some papers, feeling 
that their backs were against the wall, 
tried ignoring radio, generally by refus- 
ing to publish radio programs. Attempts 
were made to bar radio from the stand- 
ard news sources. Some newspapers in- 
sured themselves against the day of 
doom by buying stations of their own. 

Today the rivalry of radio and the 
press is generally discounted. News- 
papers print radio programs and run 
radio columns, and radio stations obtain 
most of their news from the same serv- 
ices and agencies as the newspapers. 

Viewed dispassionately, the truth of 
the matter is that radio and press have 
advantages peculiar to each. That either 
will displace the other for quite some 
time is highly unlikely. 

Radio has some notable advantages 
over the printed word. Chief, of course, 
is the speed with which it can dispense 
news. No newspaper can possibly give 
its readers the almost instantaneous serv- 


* Co-author, with Anne Savidge, of Handbook for 
High School Journalism (Boston: 1D. C. Heath & Co., 
1944). 
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ice provided by the radio news flash, 
which may interrupt even a scheduled 
program. 

Radio has another advantage in the 
natural laziness of people. It requires 
less effort to listen than it does to read. 
The human voice, too, has a dramatic 
appeal that no printed page can capture. 

In the field of advertising radio con- 
spicuously outclasses the newspaper in 
some ways. First advantage of radio is 
that its advertising is inescapable. One 
can easily skip advertisements in the 
newspaper, but if one wants to hear a 
radio program, one can hardly avoid 
listening to the accompanying commer- 
cial. This is especially true today, when 
announcements are being interpolated 
rather than run at beginning and end of 
a program as was generally the custom 
until a year or so ago. 

Radio advertising, at least on the chain 
programs, can reach a much larger audi- 
ence than any newspaper can hope for. 
This, of course, gives radio a distinct ad- 
vantage for products distributed on a 
national scale. 

Radio advertisements can be so em- 
bellished that people will stay home in 
order not to miss them, something that 
can hardly be imagined of a newspaper 
advertisement, regardless of its literary 
or typographic beauty. 

Formidable as the roster of advantages 
on the side of radio may seem, it is bal- 
anced by an equally long, and perhaps 
even more formidable, list of disadvan- 
tages. 

While radio can provide news with 
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greater speed than the press, it cannot 
provide it in as great detail. Nor can 
radio provide as great a variety of news. 
The mere fact that there are only twenty- 
four hours in a day will always keep radio 
from giving more than the minutest 
fraction of the news coverage that the 
daily newspaper provides. 

Few people read a newspaper from 
cover to cover. The average reader skips 
about a good deal, taking time actually 
to read only the comparatively few items 
whose headlines seem to promise some- 
thing likely to interest him. The radio 
newscast gives the listener no such option. 
On penalty of missing the items that in- 
terest him, the listener must pay atten- 
tion to those that do not. 

Although we think of the newspaper 
as highly perishable, it is almost immor- 
tal compared to the radio newscast. An 
inopportune telephone call or knock at 
the door may cause the listener to miss 
completely the latest war news from the 
Pacific. In contrast to this, the reader 
who is interrupted can always go back to 
his paper. 

The man who depends upon radio for 
all his current information must build his 
daily schedule to fit the radio clock, 
whereas the man who utilizes the news- 
paper can fit its reading into his estab- 
lished schedule. The man who comes 
home late from work some evening 
misses the newscast, but his newspaper 
is waiting for him. 

Despite radio’s superiority in certain 
areas of advertising, it is totally un- 
suited to other areas. The pages of clas- 
Sified ads that bolster the finances of 
many a daily newspaper will never be 
inveigled away by radio. It is not eco- 
nomically sound for the housewife with 
an outmoded floor lamp to dispose of, or 
the youngster who has a pair of skates to 
sell, to advertise over the radio. Bargain- 
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sale advertisements, too, are ruled off the 
air by their very nature. Experience has 
shown that the results are likely to be 
unfortunate when even as few as three 
prices are mentioned in a single broad- 
cast: potential customers rush in to in- 
sist on buying one article at the price 
quoted for another. Grocery-store ads, 
too, are generally impossible for this rea- 
son. 

Finally, a minor advantage of the 
newspaper, but one worth considering: 
people can clip news items, recipes, or 
pictures they wish to send to friends or 
to keep for future reference. It is still 
expensive to record radio programs, and 
—fatal flaw—by the time the listener 
realizes that he wants to save a radio pro- 
gram, it is too late to record it. 

So much for rivalry. 

Journalism on the air may be con- 
sidered from various angles. For pur- 
poses of discussion, it may be helpful to 
think of radio news as falling into six 
classes: the newscast, the news roundup, 
special events, dramatizations, com- 
mentators, and columnists. 

The newscast is the earliest developed 
and most common use of news on radio. 
In a sense the newscast is merely an oral 
newspaper. The newscast, however, has 
developed techniques of its own. It was 
early discovered that the news lead used 
by generations of reporters will not work 
on the air. If the radio newsman puts the 
most important fact first, many of the 
audience miss it. The common practice, 
therefore, is to begin the story with a 
generalized statement or introduction 
to catch the listener’s attention. The sec- 
ond sentence, in effect, corresponds to 
the standard newspaper lead. 

Radio news style is more informal than 
that of the newspaper. Typical of radio 
practice is a rule from the style sheet of 
Station WOW (Omaha): 








— « 
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Get away from the pompous pontificality of 
the newspaper. The press has, for years, as- 
sumed a “pontifical” manner. It refers impor- 
tantly to “authorities,” “observers,” “authori- 
tative sources,” etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam. If you went home and your wife asked 
you what was happening, you wouldn’t use 
such terms or she would probably crown you. 


Because of its commercial sponsorship 
(as distinguished from ownership), radio 
has far more style taboos than the news- 
paper. Ilka Chase tells entertainingly in 
Past Imperfect about her problems as a 
radio columnist and interviewer: 


It is death to mention the word “lucky” on 
the Camel program. One may not say, ““What 
a lucky break,” or “You lucky boy,” which 
sometimes leads to such circumlocutions as, 
“What a fortuitous circumstance,” and, “You 
favored child of fortune.” The word “strike” 
is also anathema, and it’s the copywriter’s 
headache when he must write a whole com- 
mercial on bowling without once mentioning 
the obscene syllable. When I interviewed Joe di 
Maggio it was a neat trick not to let it slip 
when discussing baseball. I understand that 
packers are just as bitter. On the Armour pro- 
gram no one is swift; they are quick, brisk, or 
agile. And on the Swift offering, knights in 
armor are taboo. 


Since the usual fifteen-minute news- 
cast can include only about fifteen items, 
the news editor must select his material 
carefully to provide as balanced a diet as 
possible. 

The news roundup was one of the 
popular discoveries of radio in the early 
days of World War II. As Europe tee- 
tered on the verge of disaster, the radio 
chains dramatically switched from capi- 
tal to capital to bring listeners “‘on-the- 
spot” reports from the fever points of 
Europe. These broadcasts were usually 
censored at the source and actually not 
too informative. Nevertheless, the aver- 
age listener found an emotional thrill in 
the realization that he was listening to 
someone “over there.” By using clever 
subterfuges, reporters did sometimes 
give away important news. 
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While the news roundup usually orig- 
inates in a studio, the special-events 
broadcast originates on the actual scene 
of some important or interesting happen- 
ing. Such affairs as a parade, a football 
game, the launching of a ship, a political 
convention, the battle front (well, al- 
most the front), the dedication of a Red 
Cross canteen may be interestingly de- 
scribed by the special-events newscaster. 
Interviews with participants usually 
play an important part in the special- 
events broadcast. 

Commentators are the editorial writ- 
ers of the air. They interpret the news, 
analyze trends, make predictions. Some 
commentators have literally millions of 
fans, the most rabid of whom have no 
opinions on any public occurrence until 
they have heard their favorite commen- 
tator expound his views or prejudices. 
Not since Horace Greeley have news- 
paper editorialists had such personal fol- 
lowings as have H. V. Kaltenborn, Ful- 
ton Lewis, Gabriel Heatter, and Drew 
Pearson. 

Columnists and commentators on the 
air differ about as they do in printed 
journalism. The columnist supplies gos- 
sip, quips, news oddities, and an occa- 
sional emotional twinge. They depend 
for popularity upon their power to make 
people feel they are getting “‘inside stuff.”’ 
Walter Winchell, Jimmie Fidler, and 
Louella Parsons are typical examples. 
Café society and the movie colony are 
the chief source of raw materials for 
columnists who have risen to a place on 
the national chains. In rural areas small 
stations, like Henry Field’s in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, for instance, retail gardening 
and household advice and local chitchat 
intermingled with advertising. 

What the future will bring in radio 
journalism need no longer be a wild 
guess. Television and facsimile are prac- 
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tical prospects certain to become com- 
mon realities after the war. They will 
bring new advantages to radio in its 
rivalry with the printed press. That they 
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will enable radio to win out in the finan- 
cial struggle is doubtful, for with “‘time”’ 
and “selectivity”’ nature has tipped the 
scales in favor of the printed word. 


Plot-C. ompletion Test 


SARAH I. 


Ix HELPING pupils to develop literary 
taste, a diagnostic device for detecting 
immature attitudes is a useful aid, since 
emotional immaturity is one cause for a 
certain type of poor taste in literature. 
The course in senior English that I teach 
in Nyack High School, Nyack, New 
York, is based upon this concept. Vir- 
tually all the instruction is led up to 
through the psychological approach and 
has the dual purpose of teaching both 
English and mental hygiene.’ My task is 
facilitated by the use of the “‘Plot-Com- 
pletion Test,’’ which I give to all my pu- 
pils soon after the opening of the term. 
Considered in conjunction with other 
types of evidence gained through obser- 
vation and the study of case histories, 
the findings are often highly significant 
and assist me to know what types of 
books each pupil should be advised to 
read for the sake of his literary taste and 
his mental health. 

The “Plot-Completion Test’? does 
not purport to be a complete personal- 
ity test. It seeks only to give a picture of 
the pupil’s conception of what is likely 
to happen under certain circumstances 
and, by so doing, to reveal whether or 
not he has certain misconceptions about 

' Head of the English department and teacher of 
senior English in the High School at Nyack, N.Y. 


2or a more detailed description of the course 
see Sarah I. Roody, “Developing Maturity and 
Literary Taste,” English Journal, XXXII (De- 
cember, 1943), 547-5T. 
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the way things happen in life. If he has, 
they may cause him to prefer pseudo- 
realistic fiction’ and may also, in extreme 
cases, lead to personality disorders. 

One form of the test has been stand- 
ardized, and its reliability has been sta- 
tistically established. + 

Ever since the publication of articles 
describing the “Plot-Completion Test,”’ 
requests have been received from many 
English teachers, guidance directors, 
testing bureaus, and psychiatric clinics 
that the test be made available to the pub- 
lic. It is now being used experimentally 
in the psychiatric clinics of the schools 
of medicine in two universities. 

The test presents ten “plot germs,” 
or situations involving a protagonist in 
some sort of dilemma. For each of these 
situations five endings are suggested, 
and the pupil is asked to number them in 
the order of their probability. If he 
chooses certain endings as the most high- 
ly probable ones, his choice may reveal 
superstition, morbidity, or wishful think- 
ing (rationalization—a tendency to be- 
lieve what he wishes to believe, when it is 
patently untrue, even impossible). 


’ This term is used here to designate books which, 
while purporting to picture life truly, give a false 
conception of it. In this type of book the protagonist 
is always in the right. Frequently the outcome is 
unnaturally happy or morbidly unhappy. 

4See Sarah I. Roody, “The Plot-Completion 
Test,” Journal of Experimental Education, Septem- 
ber, 1943 














INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PUPILS’ ANSWERS 


For each plot, two of the endings are 
not only possible but highly probable; 
of these two, one is only slightly less 
realistic than the other. In some in- 
stances the choice between the two would 
depend on chance circumstances not defi- 
nitely specified in the given situation. 
For this reason it makes no appreciable 
difference, for the purposes of the test, 
which of the two correct answers is 
labeled 1 and which is labeled 2, if no 
other ending is ranked above either of 
them. If, however, the pupil has given 
a rank of 1 or 2 to one of the unrealistic 
endings, his answer will yield interest- 
ing and significant implications. 

One of the endings for each of the ten 
plots ignores some of the circumstances 
of the given situation. If the pupil has 
given this ending the rank of 1 or 2 in 
one instance only, his mistake may be 
due to carelessness in reading the ques- 
tion; if, however, he has made this error 
several times, it implies a tendency to 
close his eyes to the facts of any given 
situation and to see a less painful prob- 
lem than the one that actually exists. 

Another type of ending that appears 
with each plot in the test is the extraor- 
dinarily fortunate coincidence. A pupil 
who ranks such endings high in more 
than one instance is evidencing wishful 
thinking or, at best, a misconception of 
the way things happen in life. 

In several cases one of the endings 
violates some fundamental law of nature 
in order to bring about a happy ending. 
A pupil who chooses more than one such 
outcome shows some tendency toward 
superstitition, or at least an unusual ig- 
norance of simple, widely known scientif- 
ic facts. 


Closely allied to the reader’s desire for 
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a happy ending when it is clearly impossi- 
ble is the longing to have the protagonist, 
with whom he identifies himself, justified 
for his mistakes. A reader who has this 
tendency to a marked degree is likely to 
rank high the endings in which heavy 
blame is placed upon the protagonistist’s 
“enemy,” in order to minimize the cul- 
pability of the “hero,” or one in which 
some virtue of the protagonist is shown 
so greatly to outweigh his fault that he is 
virtually rewarded for his misdeeds. 

Some people take a sentimental, mel- 
ancholy pleasure in contemplating un- 
happiness. Some of the endings are 
meant to reveal this tendency. If the 
pupil chooses in several instances the 
morbid or sadistic outcome, this fact is 
significant. 

It must be remembered that, at least 
until further investigation with this test 
warrants the assumption, the author 
makes no claim for its validity in patho- 
logical diagnosis. A pupil’s answers 
should not be interpreted as positive 
proof that he is superstitious or morbid 
or that he is an inveterate wishful think- 
er. Considered in connection with other 
types of evidence, however, such as the 
pupil’s behavior in actual life-situations, 
they will contribute to the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of the child. 

A considerable degree of certainty may 
be felt in regard to the light thrown upon 
the student’s literary judgment by his 
answers to the test, for it was as out- 
comes of stories that he was asked to 
judge the endings. Each error that he 
makes in distinguishing between the 
probable and improbable, especially if he 
makes the same error more than once, 
may therefore be taken as evidence that 
he has failed to recognize one of the 
tricks of pseudo-realistic fiction. 

An abridged version of the test fol- 
lows. 















THE TEST 


INSTRUCTIONS 


TO BE READ BY THE PUPILS BEFORE THE 
TEST IS GIVEN 


In a story that is true to life the characters 
act like real people. Since different people may 
react differently to the same situation, the 
personalities of the characters involved play 
an important part in determining how the story 
will end. The outcome of the plot should grow 
naturally out of the combination of the char- 
acters and the situation. 

This test presents ten situations’ such as 
might occur in life or in stories. For each situa- 
tion you are given five endings to choose from. 
Some of these are more true to life than others. 
You may find some endings that would be im- 
possible or exceedingly unlikely to happen. 
Some may even ignore the given facts and sub- 
stitute an easier problem than the one pre- 
sented. The purpose of this test is to find out 
whether you can distinguish between the end- 
ings that would be likely to occur as the 
natural outcomes of the given situations and 
those that either evade the question or offer 
some improbable solution. 

If you do not understand this explanation, 
please ask your teacher to make it more clear 
before you begin the test. 

Please read each question carefully and fol- 
low the directions that you will find on the 
paper. If you become puzzled, turn back and 
re-read this explanation. 


Prot I 


Mary, a warmhearted, impulsive girl, 
who was likely to jump into situations 
without preparing for them carefully, 
started to bake a cake one day as a sur- 
prise for her devoted mother, a widow who 
worked every day in an office to support 
herself and her child. After the cake had 
been in the oven for several minutes, 
Mary remembered that she had not put 
any baking powder into it. Knowing 
that the housekeeping budget had to be 
figured closely in order to make their in- 
come cover their expenses, Mary felt 


5 Because of space limitations, only five are 
given below. 
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very remorseful. What do you think 
happened when Mary’s mother came 
home? 


Read the endings that are listed below, keep- 
ing in mind the facts of the case and the per- 
sonalities of the people involved. Then number 
each ending 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to how 
probable you think it is as an outcome of the 
given situation. The ending that you think most 
likely you will number 1; the one that you think 
next most likely you will number 2; and so on 
through 5. Each ending is to be numbered. 

a) As soon as Mary began to sift the flour, she 
remembered that she had not put any baking 
powder into the sieve. She did so immedi- 
ately. The cake was delicious, and her 
mother praised her. 

b) The cake rose as well as if Mary had re- 
membered to put the baking powder into it. 

c) The cake could not be used, and Mary’s 
mother, worried about expenses, scolded 
her for her carelessness. 

d) The cake could not be used, but Mary’s 
mother, feeling sorry for the child, told her, 
“Never mind. Tomorrow you may bake an- 
other cake. You will surely remember the 
baking powder next time.” 

e) As a punishment, Mary’s mother made her 
eat a large piece of the cake, which was so 
indigestible that it made her very ill. 


Prot III 


Joe wanted to go to the movies to see 
the screen version of a novel that his 
English class had studied, but he had 
not done any of his assignments, and he 
did not like to neglect his work. Since the 
picture was to be shown only one night 
in the local theater, Joe decided to go to 
see it, and did so, leaving his lessons un- 
done. What do you think happened the 
next day? 

Read the endings that are listed below, keep- 
ing in mind the facts of the case and the per- 
sonality of the boy involved. Then number 
each ending 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to how 
probable you think it is as an outcome of the 
given situation. The ending that you think 
most likely to occur you will number 1, the 
one that you think next most likely you will 
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number 2, and so on through 5. Each ending is 
to be numbered. 


a) The low marks that Joe received that day: 


were the cause of his failing to graduate with 
his class. 


b) Since Joe did not want to stay after school 
and do the lessons that he had neglected, he 
decided to trust to luck that he could give 
acceptable answers if he was called on. All 
that day he felt very uncomfortable, es- 
pecially when his history teacher called on 
him and he could not answer the question. 


c) That night Joe dreamed that the hero of the 
moving picture came to him and told him the 
answers to all the questions in his home 
work. In the morning he remembered them 
perfectly, and in every class he recited as 
well as ii he had studied his lessons. 


The next day Joe told all his teachers before 
school what he had done. Since the picture 
had educational value and Joe had the repu- 
tation of being reliable, he was allowed to 
make up the work that he had left undone. 
e) Just before it was time to go to the movies, 
Joe changed his mind; he stayed at home and 
did his lessons. 


& 


Piotr V 


Donald was a bright, intelligent boy 
with high ideals of honor. His scholastic 
rating was very important to him. One 
day in a ten-week examination in Eng- 
lish he came to a question that called for 
detailed information about the Adlantic 
Monthly, including the name of the 
editor. Though he did not remember the 
name, he had a copy of the magazine in 
his desk. Since the boy in front of him 
was tall, Donald was able to open his 
desk and look at the magazine, without 
being observed by the teacher. He did so. 
The next day, ashamed of having cheat- 
ed, he told the teacher, whom he knew 
to be a fair-minded person. What do you 
think happened? 

Read the endings that are listed below, keep- 
ing in mind the facts of the case and the per- 
sonality of the boy and that of his teacher. Then 


number the endings in the order of their proba- 
bility, as you did for the preceding plots. 
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a) The teacher told the class what had hap- 
pened and gave Donald zero on his examina- 
tion. Since that test was counted as one- 
third of his ten-week average, he received a 
failing grade on his report card. “Let this 
be a lesson to all of you,” said the teacher. 

b) The teacher said, “Thank you for telling me. 
In reward for your honesty, I will give you 
full credit for all the answers on your paper, 
including the one that you copied.”” Donald 
received the highest grade in the class. 


The teacher told no one else but gave 
Donald another set of questions to answer. 
He made a high score. 

Donald did not copy the answer from the 
magazine. He left a blank space on his paper. 
e) The teacher allowed Donald to take an- 
other examination. The questions were more 
difficult for him than those on the original 
test. Though he did well, his grade was 
somewhat lower than his score on the first 
test. 


c 


S&S 


Piot VII 


Ray, a rather shy, sensitive high- 
school boy, had ordered a large box of 
candy to be sent on Christmas Eve from 
a New York store to Ruth, the girl whom 
he liked best. Somehow, in the holiday 
rush, the package was lost, and Ruth 
never received it. What happened on 
Christmas Day when Ray called on 
Ruth? 


Read the endings listed below and number 
them, as you did for the preceding plots, in the 
order of their probability. Be sure to remember 
the given facts and to give each ending a num- 
ber. 


a) Ray was so convinced of the ingratitude of 
girls that he never again gave a girl a pres- 
ent. 

b) Ruth was disappointed because Ray had 
not given her any remembrance at Christ- 
mas time, and Ray was hurt because she had 
not thanked him for his gift. He did not ask 
her whether she had received it, and so she 
never knew that it had been sent. A coolness 
arose between them, although they both 
tried not to show how they felt. 

c) Just before the store closed on Christmas 
Eve, a clerk found Ruth’s box of candy 
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under the counter all ready to mail. She 

put a special-delivery stamp on the box 

and mailed it, and Ruth received her candy 
on Christmas Day. 

Ray asked Ruth whether she had received 

his candy, and when he discovered that she 

had not, the misunderstanding was cleared 
up immediately. 

e) While Ray was at Ruth’s house on Christ- 
mas Day, another box of candy just like 
the first one he had ordered was delivered 
to Ruth. Ray thought that it was the one 
he had bought. Since there was no card in- 
closed, Ruth assumed that Ray had sent 
the candy and thanked him for it. They 
never knew that Ray’s candy had been lost. 


d 


— 


Piotr IX 


Jack, a popular boy in prep school, 
had a roommate, Stephen, who was al- 
ways loath to admit that he was wrong. 
To be sure, he seldom was, but that fact 
only made his self-assurance more exas- 
perating. Although a fair-minded boy, 
he was rather seclusive. The other boys 
respected him but felt no affection for 
him. One day Stephen missed his Gen- 
eral Organization ticket, which was 
valuable because it admitted him to 
games and gave him certain other privi- 
leges not granted to students who did not 
have these tickets. Stephen accused Jack 
of having mislaid the ticket. Stephen 
was sure that he had not lost it himself, 
and Jack denied having touched it. 

After about a week, during which 
Stephen had to forego the advantages of 
having a G.O. ticket, the ticket was 
found by Jack in one of Jack’s own books, 
which had fallen behind the radiator. He 
remembered when he had last had the 
book. He had been called to the tele- 
phone while he was reading and had 
absent-mindedly grabbed something to 
mark his place, thrown down his book, 
and answered the telephone. Evidently 
he had used the ticket as a bookmark. 
What happened when Jack realized 
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that he really had mislaid Stephen’s 
ticket? 


Read the endings listed below and number 
them (as you did for the preceding plots) in 
the order of their probability. Be sure to re- 
member the given facts and to give each ending 
a number 


a) Jack confessed the truth to Stephen, who 
scolded him about his carelessness. Jack in- 
terrupted with a good-natured, amusing 
remark. For a moment Stephen glared; then 
Jack laughed, Stephen smiled a bit reluc- 
tantly, and the incident was closed. 

b) Jack told the truth to Stephen, who accused 
him of having tried to steal the ticket. The 
boys quarreled violently, and one was 
permanently injured. 

c) Jack told the truth to Stephen, who said, 
“Never mind; I’m too sure of myself any- 
way. I’m ashamed of being such a crank.”’ 
The two boys became fast friends, and from 
then on Stephen was a changed boy. 

d) Jack told the truth to Stephen, who said, “‘I 
told you so,” and lectured Jack about his 
carelessness. Jack thought, “I’ll be hearing 
about this for the rest of the year, but I 
should worry.” 

e) The ticket was not found in Jack’s book but in 
the telephone book, where either boy might 
have left it. Neither one knew who had put 
it there. Stephen, who found it, apologized 
for being too sure that Jack had lost it. 


An analysis of the endings for each 
plot follows. 
PLOT 1 


a) Contradicts the facts of the given situa- 
tion. 
6) Contrary to the laws of nature. 
c) Quite possible. 
d) Also possible. 
e) Morbid. 
PLOT III 


a) Exaggerated and morbid. 
b) Possible. 

c) Contrary to natural laws. 
d) Possible. 

e) Contrary to given facts. 


PLOT V 


a) Morbid. 
b) Unduly great reward for the confession 
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tends to minimize the original misdeed to an 
unnatural degree. 

c) Possible. 

d) Contradicts given facts. 

e) Possible. 


PLOT VII 


a) Morbid. 
b) Possible. 
c) Contradicts given facts. 
d) Possible. 
e) Too great a coincidence. 


PLOT IX 

a) Possible. 

b) Morbid. 

c) Sudden and complete change of antago- 
nist’s character used as device for minimizing 
the protagonist’s error. 

d) Possible. 

e) Contradicts given facts. 


E stablishing the 


KERMIT 


Ix 1s the fifth week of the traditional 
six-week term in high school. The fresh- 
man English teacher has just announced 
that all book reports will be due on Mon- 
day of next week and that no report ar- 
riving at his desk after four o’clock on 
said Monday will be accepted. As the 
class files out of the room at the sound of 
the passing bell, two rather disgruntled- 
looking boys are heard in the following 
conversation: 

“Whatcha gonna report on this term, 
Bud?”’ 

“Dunno yet. Hafta git somethin’ off 
the shelf this week-end and give ’er a 
look-over. What’s a real easy one, Bill?” 

Bill’s answer is swallowed up in the 
general bedlam of the corridor as some 
five hundred students dash madly from 
classroom to locker to classroom again. 
But, whatever the answer, Bud has said 

' Teacher of English, Oak Park (TIl.) Township 
High School. 
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SCORING THE TEST 


If the test is to be used for measuring 
the pupil’s progress toward realistic 
thinking, the following instructions 
should be applied in scoring the answers: 

If the two possible outcomes for a plot are 
ranked 1 and 2, the pupil receives a score of 4 
on that question. 

If one of the possible endings is ranked 1 and 
the other 3, the pupil receives a score of 3. 

If one of the possible answers is marked 
1 and the other 4 or 5, the pupil’s score is 2. 

If one of the possible endings is ranked 2 and 
the other 3, the pupil receives a score of 2. 

If neither of the two correct answers is 
placed in first or second rank, the pupil re- 
ceives no credit. 

Thus, the maximum score for any one plot 
is 4; the maximum score for the entire test, 40. 


Library Hatit 


DEHL’ 


enough to suggest a rather serious in- 
dictment of the book-report system pre- 
vailing in that class. Can it be that many 
classes are guilty of fostering the same 
attitude toward library reading? I should 
like to point out three weaknesses 
which are apparent in this particular 
situation and then offer a suggested plan 
for at least partially overcoming those 
weaknesses. 

In the first place, it is apparent that 
the general directions for the class have 
been very indefinite. The students have 
been asked to read at least one book dur- 
ing the term and write a book report. Oh, 
there may be a list of books suitable for 
freshmen posted on the English bulletin 
board, but it is so long that one might 
better go to the librarian and ask her to 
help find a good one. A long list of books 
in alphabetical order does not seem to 
be of much help. 


A second obvious weakness is that the 
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writing of the book report has been made 
to appear of major importance, with the 
reading of the book merely something to 
get done quickly so that the paper can 
be written and handed in. Then it will 
not be necessary to read another book 
until almost the end of next term, when 
another “‘old book report’’ is due. 

The third and most important charge 
against this teacher’s guidance of her 
pupils’ library reading is that he is not 
in touch with the individual reading in- 
terests of his pupils. 

Let us begin with the third indictment. 
Perhaps the other two will be cleared up 
if we can solve this problem. How can a 
teacher with thirty pupils in a class and 
five classes each day (150 individual boys 
and girls) become at all intimately ac- 
quainted with the reading interests and 
tastes, as well as disabilities, of each in- 
dividual in his classes? I should like to 
submit a plan which has been tried for 
the last three years? and which has 
proved to be at least a step in the direc- 
tion of real individual guidance. 

The plan centers around what we call 
Library Day. Each Friday approxi- 
mately one-half hour (of a fifty-six- 
minute period) is devoted to these Li- 
brary Day activities. Each pupil is asked 
to bring his library book to class on that 
day. That requirement is in itself an 
important part of the plan regardless of 
whether the pupil has any time actually 
to read in class. It means that he has a 
book out of the library all the time and 
not just at the end of the term when it is 
about time for a book report to be due. 
Every Friday he is ready to tell his teach- 
er and classmates what book he is read- 
ing and what thoughts that reading has 
stimulated in him as far as he has read. 

At the beginning of the Library Day 


2In the Libertyville Township High School, 
Libertyville, Ill. 
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session each person is handed his ‘‘Week- 
ly Reading Record,” a sheet giving the 
cumulative record of his reading for the 
year. This is not a report sheet. There is 
no place on it for comment about the 
book. It is merely a record of what books 
the pupil has read and how much reading 
he has done each week. At the top of the 
sheet are the following headings: ‘‘Date,”’ 
“Book,” ‘Author,’ ‘“‘Pages Read,” 
“Date Reviewed.’”’ When the book is 
finally reviewed, in a brief form which 
takes only a few minutes, the date the 
review was handed in is placed in the 
last column. As soon as the monitors 
hand out the “Weekly Reading Records” 
and the class settles down to reading or 
writing reviews, the teacher begins 
gradually to play his role. Starting, per- 
haps, at the back of the room, he walks 
along back of the desks, glancing first at 
the “Weekly Reading Record”’ to see 
what reading has been done during the 
past week. Sometimes a little comment 
regarding the amount of reading is ap- 
propriate. “You really got some reading 
done this week, didn’t you, Ann?” “Don’t 
you find that this book reads much more 
rapidly now that you’re past the first few 
chapters, Jack?” “John, what happened 
to your reading this week? Did you get 
involved in review for term tests, or did 
you have some unexpected company?” 
“This book must be read in a leisurely 
fashion in order to enjoy it as the author 
intended you should. Don’t be discour- 
aged by the small number of pages read. 
That’s really a pretty good week’s read- 
ing in that book.” And so on. 

But more important than the amount 
of reading done is the amount and quali- 
ty of thinking that has taken place be- 
cause of that reading. “White Indian 
Boy,” the teacher says as he steps be- 
hind Joe’s desk. ‘‘That’s an unusual 
title. Who is this white Indian boy?” 
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And if the question is put in an informal 
manner, indicating genuine interest on 
the teacher’s part, the answer will come 
spontaneously and free from speech in- 
hibitions. 

“So you're reading another William- 
son book—North after Seals? What ex- 
citing adventure did these seal hunters 
have that one would not ordinarily ex- 
perience in engaging in that sport? What 
evidence do you find that the author is 
quite familiar with seal hunting?” 

“Have you ever visited in North Caro- 
lina?....Oh, you have lived there! 
Well, how true to life do you find the 
book Cabins in the Laurel as far as you 
have read?” 

“Helen, this is your first Aldrich novel, 
isn’t it? .... How would you like to ex- 
change places with these early Middle 
West pioneers? . . . . By the way, if you 
enjoy A Lantern in Her Hand, you might 
try A White Bird Flying by the same au- 
thor.”’ 

This last statement suggests another 
valuable dividend that these personal 
conferences pay, and that is the excellent 
opportunity to direct the pupil’s reading 
into channels which will enable him to 
grow in his reading ability and tastes. 
The boy, for example, who seems to like 
nothing but Wild West stories can be 
guided gradually into better stories of 
the West without condemning his pres- 
ent literary tastes in the least. The girl 
who thrives on the rather insipid series 
dealing with young girls in an unreal 
world of romance can be slyly led into 
the better types of books on wholesome 
family life and a more realistic treatment 
of love and adventure. 

There are times when the teacher will 
feel that the best plan is to pass one pupil 
by without saying anything. He is lost 
in his book as you get to his desk. Any 
oral remark would startle him, as he 
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would be forced back with an unpleasant 
shock into the world of now. No, it is 
better to pass on. A glance at his ‘“Week- 
ly Reading Record” shows that Jim has 
read 125 pages this week and is in the 
last chapter of his book. He is reading 
rapidly and with great concentration. 
Next week will be plenty of time to talk 
with him about that book. 

It has seemed very important to the 
writer that there be few, if any, excep- 
tions to the rule that “Friday is Library 
Day.” Friday gradually becomes as- 
sociated with books and with good read- 
ing. For the avid reader it is a weekly 
opportunity for a good time with a fa- 
vorite intellectual pastime. For the non- 
reader or chronic procrastinator it is a 
regular invitation to the world of books. 
It is also an excellent medium for the 
recommendation of books by pupils for 
other pupils. Many times a boy will 
finish his book during the reading period 
and pass it on to another boy who has 
been waiting eagerly for it since he heard 
Jim say that it told about the exploits of 
the Flying Tigers. Another time the 
teacher finds in his informal interview 
with a pupil that he is interested in a 
particular book but has been unable to 
locate it. The teacher discovers another 
pupil reading it, finds that he is almost 
finished, and arranges an exchange of 
books between the two. Still a third ex- 
perience of Library Day is that of finding 
one boy or girl reading a book that the 
teacher feels sure is suited to the interests 
and reading ability of another in the 
class. The latter is asked to go talk with 
the one who is reading the book and see 
whether he thinks he would like to read 
it. The pleased expression on the pupil’s 
face as he goes back to his seat with a 
promise that he is next on the book is an 
indication that such procedure is more 
than justified. 
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Each term the reading of the class is 
centered around a common theme with a 
great variety of choice within that theme. 
Naturally the themes overlap, so that 
by the second semester a book from one 
group can easily be used to illustrate 
two or three of the central themes dis- 
cussed during the year. However, young 
people are often stimulated to do a little 
more critical thinking about their read- 
ing when each book is related to a central 
idea which all the members of the class 
are considering at the time. It gives at 
least one yardstick by which the book 
can be measured. The following themes 
are suggestive of the kind of thought 
units around which library reading can 
be centered: “The World of Adventure,”’ 
“Stories of Men and Women Who Have 
Accomplished Great Things,” ‘‘Explor- 
ing America,’ ‘Pioneer America,” 
“Visits to Strange Lands,” and, as a 
final unit for the year, “Famous Books 
by Famous Authors.” For the better 
ninth-grade classes a term devoted to 
drama reading often proves quite worth- 
while. As a central theme to stimulate 
intelligent newspaper and magazine read- 
ing, ‘What America Is Thinking about 
the War and the Future”’ furnishes a live 
topic at present. 

The value of asking pupils to recom- 
mend books to other members of the 
class cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
A book praised by a football hero will 
have many more added readers than the 
same book recommended by the teacher. 
Similarly a word of approval by an at- 
tractive girl who is a leader in her class 
will often flood the library with requests 
for a particular book—by boys as well as 
girls. This well-recognized trait of young 
people should be put to use in establish- 
ing the library habit with high-school 
freshmen. Asking the boy or girl to tell 
another member of the class about the 





book has already been mentioned. Some- 
times it is advisable to have a brief oral 
review of the book given for the entire 
class. Still another device that has been 
found helpful is that of having a section 
of the blackboard devoted to ‘Books 
We Think You Will Like.” The pupil 
writes on the board the name of the book 
he wishes to recommend to others in the 
class, together with the name of the au- 
thor and the reader’s name. A phrase 
telling the central theme of the book can 
be written underneath the title if space 
permits. This writing on the board may 
well become a regular part of the Li- 
brary Day activities. 

How often can a teacher manage to 
talk with each person in his classes under 
this plan? At least every other Friday. By 
starting at a definite place in the class 
and then beginning the next Friday 
where he left off the week before, he can 
get around the class at least once in two 
weeks. These are not long interviews. If 
longer ones are needed, certain individu- 
als may be asked to come in before or 
after school to finish the discussion 
started in class. The important point is 
that the teacher is in direct contact with 
the library reading of every boy and 
girl in the class all the time. It lends a 
personal touch that cannot be gained in 
class discussion or even in smaller groups. 
Often the pupil will start the discussion 
himself as the teacher approaches his 
desk. That is the spirit we like to have 
and something worth working for. 

The ideal setting for Library Day 
would be the library reading-room, with 
plenty of comfortable chairs arranged 
informally and with books and maga- 
zines within easy reach. As this is usually 
impossible, the next best setting is the 
classroom with the chairs in some ar- 
rangement other than straight rows. As 
nearly as possible, the room should pro- 
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vide the atmosphere of a library. A quiet 
room, a good book, and a brief respite 
from the rush of a busy week in a typical 
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American high school—fertile soil in 
which to plant the seed of interest in 
reading. 


‘The Inseparability of English and Speech 


LAUREN L. BRINK’ 


Ever since modern education ceased 
applying the term “‘rhetoric’”’ to speech 
and prose composition and called speech 
simply “‘speech,” the gap between Eng- 
lish and speech has widened. Once every 
self-respecting college and university 
contained a department of rhetoric, 
wherein the classic rules of oratory, the 
elegance of language, and the art of writ- 
ing well in prose were taught. Now, al- 
most every college has a department of 
speech, in which the teaching emphasis is 
upon speaking and speechmaking, while 
rhetoric is just a forgotten name plate on 
a classroom door. Was it wise to change 
rhetoric to speech? Almost everyone in- 
terested in modern education will say 
yes. But was it wise to separate so com- 
pletely English and speech? The answer 
here is usually dependent upon the back- 
ground of the person responding. If he is 
an English teacher, it is usually a vehe- 
ment negative; if he is a speech teacher, 
it is usually an equally expressive affirma- 
tive. 

Obviously, both cannot be correct; 
and the problem of who is wrong seems 
difficult to determine. But I believe the 
conflict can be resolved; and, at the risk 
of censure by other speech teachers, I 
insist the English teacher’s opinion is the 
correct one—it was not wise to separate 
English from speech. It was not wise 
simply because, except in theory, it is 
impossible to separate the teaching of 
English and speech. 


‘Instructor of speech, University High School, 
Minneapolis. 


Are not separate classes in English and 
speech really different approaches to the 
same educational skill? Isn’t English, asa 
subject, concerned with the ability to 
originate, transfer, and receive ideas and 
feelings? Such a brief definition is open 
to the usual faults of overconciseness; 
but isn’t it essentially true? Grammar, 
composition, and literature as com- 
ponent parts of English can be fitted into 
the definition. And what is speech if it 
isn’t inception, transfer, and reception of 
ideas and feelings? 

With such a solution to the conflict, 
the English teacher is happy—his point 
is won—while the speech teacher takes 
exception. “English is different,” the 
speech teacher says. “The skills are writ- 
ten—not oral as they are in speech.” 
Well, written or oral, they are still the 
same skills. Isn’t decent grammatical 
structure just as important in oral ac- 
tivity as it is in written? Certainly it is! 
And isn’t ability to use smooth transi- 
tions and good organization as important 
in oral composition as it is in written? 

A speech or theme is only as good as its 
composition is interesting, coherent, and 
effective. Granted there are slight dif- 
ferences in a speech and a theme; more 
repetition, simpler sentence structure, 
and a more limited vocabulary are per- 
mitted, often desired, in speech. But 
isn’t the choice of treatment dependent 
more upon the subject than upon the 
medium of expression? A complex sub- 
ject demands simpler sentence structure 
than does a simple subject. A presenta- 
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tion of an involved technical process, a 
favorite assignment in these war days, 
requires repetition, simple structure, and 
an exact vocabulary whether the medium 
be written or oral. 

And, as far as literature is concerned, 
what part of literature presented in the 
English class is written and what part is 
oral? It would seem to me, basing my 
judgment on teaching and being taught, 
that in presenting literature in the Eng- 
lish class the teacher has a choice of being 
oral or dull. Written questions demand- 
ing written answers in consideration of a 
novel may be effective, but how unin- 
teresting they are! Isn’t it more fun and 
more profitable too, to do the lesson 
orally? Then there is time and opportuni- 
ty to consider those things in literature 
which bring it to life for the student. 

The cause for this separation into 
English and speech was, strangely 
enough, the result of the efforts to mod- 
ernize educational theory and practice. 
Members of various departments of 
rhetoric, who felt that the ideals of 
Demosthenes and his pebbles were nei- 
ther real nor valuable to modern stu- 
dents, agitated until they were permitted 
to institute general courses that carried 
a direct emphasis on speech and speech- 
making as opposed to prose composition. 
Soon the opposition had grown to such a 
point that many English departments 
permitted these speech courses to be set 
up under separate departments of speech. 
Unfortunately, since English felt that 
speech was a prodigal son, and speech 
felt that English was a domineering 
parent, an animosity developed and 
grew until the present state was reached, 
one in which English holds speech in 
contempt and speech treats English 
with scorn. 

The only real victim of this disorgani- 
zation is the student. He is confused and 





confounded by the different emphases 
placed by his speech teacher and his 
English teacher on similar materials. 
The English teacher points out the beau- 
ties of a poem as a piece of silent reading; 
the speech teacher does the same for the 
ear. And how often have you heard an 
English teacher who was a poor oral 
reader—a poor interpreter? And what 
about the speech teacher who empha- 
sizes proper speech and neglects mean- 
ing? 

To remedy this situation, it would 
seem better, for English and its teaching, 
to train the English teacher in speech 
than to train the speech teacher in com- 
prehension and intellectual appreciation 
of literature. Speech has many direct 
contributions to make to the presentation 
and, more important, reception of Eng- 
lish. Almost all of the teaching of poetry 
could be improved by injecting oral ex- 
pression into its presentation. Few stu- 
dents realize that there is more difference 
than mere length between a novel and a 
narrative poem until they have heard the 
poem read. And, how much appreciation 
is furthered by a good reading. Lyric 
poetry, sonnets, and recent ‘sound poet- 
ry” should almost never be presented as 
something to be read, discussed, and 
examined upon. Q.E.D. They should 
have the lilt and caress that a good in- 
terpreter can give; they should have the 
warmth of a personality behind them. 
And, though many excellent phonograph 
records are available, how much more 
interesting it is—and easier, too—if the 
English teacher himself can do the read- 
ing or train his students to do it. This 
analogy may be carried into all of the 
other forms of literature too. Though a 
novel isn’t designed to be read aloud, it is 
helpful to point out, for instance, that 
some of Hemingway’s worth lies in his 
realistic presentation of conversation— 
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and what better way could this be done 
than by good oral interpretation? True, 
there are a few units in the usual high- 
school speech course that are not distinct- 
ly materials for English except as they 
affect the student’s oral work in literature 
and composition. The physiology of the 
speech mechanism, usually taught as an 
introduction to the analysis of individual 
speech difficulties, affects English only as 
it makes the student a better interpreter 
of the printed page. The theater unit, 
which is approached in many different 
ways, serves English only as it makes the 
student aware of the living quality of the 
drama—not a mean contribution in this 
day when so few students have any op- 
portunity to see real people in a play. 

Since speech and English are such 
completely allied subjects and since their 
contributions to education are so similar 
in method, material, and objective, one 
may wonder how to unite the two in 
such a way that the maximum values 
from each are realized. 

I believe that there are three ways in 
which this necessary union may be se- 
cured. The first, and most desirable, is 
the ideal. The English teacher would be 
also a thoroughly trained teacher of 
speech. His training would include all of 
his English courses plus all of the train- 
ing usually given a speech teacher. He 
would be able to teach literature both for 
its meaning and for its auditory appeal. 
He could teach the physiology of speech 
and work on individual speech disabili- 
ties. He could understand, and be able to 
demonstrate, the importance of a setting 
in a play. The connections between 
speech arts and English could go on al- 
most forever. And, moreover, this teach- 
er would be given time to do these things, 
in addition to the usual work of the Eng- 
lish class. 
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Next most successful in the union of 
speech and English, and this is more 
practical than the ideal, is the English 
teacher who is aware of the value of 
speech both as of itself and as it con- 
tributes to English. This English teacher 
would make a conscious effort to intro- 
duce into his classes those unique con- 
tributions that speech can bring. In 
lyric poetry, he might have need of the 
recordings of Edith Evans and John 
Gielgud; in narrative poetry, he might 
use Robert Frost’s own recording of 
“The Death of the Hired Man.” He 
might spend a summer at college brush- 
ing up on his own abilities and learning 
new speech methods. Whatever his ac- 
tion, he would have accepted as a per- 
sonal challenge the need and value of 
speech in English. 

A last situation, and not to be con- 
sidered least valuable, is the co-operation 
of English and speech teachers. A speech 
teacher in the average high school must 
also teach other subjects—perhaps Eng- 
lish. If he was a speech major in college, 
he is relatively unhappy in his English 
classes. The same situation exists, of 
course, if an English teacher is required 
to teach speech. But these need not be 
typical—both teachers have so much to 
offer each other in effective method and 
interesting materials that amiable co- 
operation is demanded. Conferences to 
find where each can help the other, and 
be helped in return, should be the rule. 
Such co-operation will mean much to the 
student in helping him relate in his own 
concepts—speech and English. 

Any method may be used to reunite 
English and speech in the curriculum. 
So long as they can be joined and not be- 
come rhetoric or any other artificial 
form, the union is a successful and happy 
one—and education will profit. 











BOY’S BOOKCASE 

Baby’s First Book—that was the begin- 
ning. I remember we were in Bloomingdale’s 
at the time, and my wife said, “‘Let’s see if 
we can get a book for Danny.” Accordingly, 
we weighed and considered and came away 
with Baby’s First Book, an expensive thing 
in linen. The full-page pictures were cap- 
tioned: “This is a ball,” “This is a Teddy 
Bear,” etc. 

After the volume had been in the house a 
while, my wife liked to display to all and 
sundry our little lad’s aptness at learning. 
“What is this?” she’d question. “Baw,” 
Danny’d reply. “And this?” “Eddy Bear.” 

There it is now, Baby’s First Book, on the 
bottom shelf of Dan’s bookcase; there it’s 
been for fifteen years. Next to it are a dozen 
others, graduating up through Mother 
Goose and The Gingerbread Boy. 

The second tier from the floor holds the 
volumes we bought our lad after he’d 
learned to read: Story of the Fireboat, The 
Milk You Drink, Sails, Wheels, and Wings, 
etc. I recall that period clearly. 

“How about reading your father the 
story of the Fireboat?” I'd propose to Dan, 
after he’d scraped a leg of the settee riding 
his bike about the living-room. 

“Must I?” he’d frown. “I read the whole 
story to Mommy yesterday.” 

“Of course you mustn’t—there’s no com- 
pulsion about it.” That’s the language we’d 
use in talking to him—-so that he’d astound 
his friends and relations (at the tender age 
of seven or eight) by remarking, “Say, that 
is a coincidence!” or, ‘““My, what a gruesome 
story!” 

Well, I’d induce Danny to exchange his 
bike for his book by carrying on solemnly: 
“There’s no compulsion about it. Only if 
you don’t enlighten your father about the 
Fireboat, your father’s going to be woefully 
ignorant of what makes the wheels go round.” 

“Wheels, Dad—on a Fireboat?”’ 
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“You see, I don’t know from nuttin. I 
had the notion a Fireboat navigates on 
wheels like an automobile.” 

“Oh, you’re spoofing, Dad.” 

On the second shelf up in Dan’s bookcase 
is a miscellany starting way down with 
Story of the Fireboat, moving along to Winnie 
the Pooh and the Postage Stamp Album 
(with its 3,000 items that cost me a little 
fortune—and which Danny had little in- 
terest in after the age of eleven), mounting 
to Penrod and Smoky and ending with So 
You Think You Can’t Draw! 


The third and fourth sections of the book- 
case contain the works we bought him or 
he bought himself during his three-and-a- 
half years in high school. Yes, he made it in 
three-and-a-half years. I do not say he was 
a brilliant student; I do say he was a con- 
scientious one; never had to be given in- 
centives—to master his studies was a mat- 
ter of pride with Dan. 

Hitting the Line, Stover at Yale, Better 
Basketball, are at the extreme left of the 
third shelf. At fourteen Dan seemed under- 
developed physically, and we thought that 
if we steered him toward sports, he might be 
“‘inspired”’ to become a football hero himself. 
But it did not work out that way. He read 
the sports stories with relish—yet without 
becoming any more adept at tossing a for- 
ward pass or rapping out a two-bagger than 
formerly. However, he did enjoy making 
facsimiles of the athletes pictured in the 
books, and on the merit of them obtained a 
post on the art staff of the high-school pub- 
lication. 

Next to the sports stories are Treasure 
Island and Don Quixote and Huckleberry 
Finn and Eben Holden and The Citadel and 
Lord Jim. Drawing for a Living is the last 
title on that third shelf. By that time, we 
all knew that Dan was going to be, if not an 
artist, at least a cartoonist or an illustrator. 

The contents of the fourth shelf repre- 

















sents Dan’s senior year in high school. It 
seems only a week or two ago that our boy 
said: “Mom, here are some of your memen- 
toes. Where do you want them deposited? 
I’m beginning to need shelf four for Doctor’s 
Dilemma and Grapes of Wrath—so I guess 
these relics of my infancy will have to grace 
another place—rime unintentional. Where 
do you want them, Mom?” 

It had been my wife’s idea to buy a capa- 
cious four-tier bookcase, when Dan was a 
baby, for his toys and books. As the child 
grew older and his literary department ex- 
panded, his toy department had to be con- 
tracted—until now the things Mom wanted 
to preserve were crowded into the upper- 
most compartment. For some time Dan had 
been humoring Mom for an incurable senti- 
mentalist by letting the top tier of the case 
house a moth-eaten brown doggy with one 
brown glass-eye; a teething ring, a large 
rubber ball, its red paint cracked; a motor- 
cycle cop, off balance on his saddle; and a 
clay bubble-pipe. 

It seems only a week or two ago that Dan 
confronted Mom with this assortment of 
playthings. 

‘Where do you want them, Mom?” 

“Oh, Dan—let them be there! You can 
push them together. They won’t take up 
much room..... 


“The time has come,” Dan countered 
with a smile. “Bernard Shaw and John 
Steinbeck are men not to be toyed with.” 

Well, the toys were all dispossessed. In 
their place on the fourth shelf is a lot of 
provocative reading. Besides Shaw and 
Steinbeck, Taylor Caldwell, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Jules Romains—and Adolf Hitler. 
Mein Kampf is the terminal book on the 
shelf. 

It was in the spring of 1942 when our boy 
was in his final semester in high school that 
I bought him Mein Kampf. There’d been 
heated discussion of the tract in his class, 
and his teacher, an enlightened man, could 
see no reason why any senior should not use 
the book for outside reading, if he so wished. 

So I commissioned Mom to pick up Mein 
Kampf while she was shopping in Macy’s, 
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and Dan and I read it; and we saw eye to 
eye on Hitler—a frustrated man, an en- 
venomed man, turned megalomaniac, and 
so fit “not for a kingdom but for a cage”; 
that’s the way Dan expressed it, with a far- 
away glint in his eyes. 

There are two more volumes in Dan’s 
collection, and they lie on top of the book- 
case on either side of the picture of himself 
in uniform of the Army Air Corps. One of 
them is Soldier’s Haydbook, which he re- 
ceived from the school just before gradua- 
tion. I don’t think he ever opened the manu- 
al. Just brought it home and deposited it 
there. After all, Soldier’s Handbook was a 
bc to a lad taking special tests, a lad of 
stature. In more ways than one, he was a 
lad of stature—five-feet-ten, 155 pounds; 
and we’d been concerned a few years earlier 
about his being undersized. The second vol- 
ume, the one to the right of his picture, is 
Victory through Air Power. 

That—that comprises Dan’s bookcase. 

I was standing in front of it this morn- 
ing, wondering whether it might not be wise 
to incorporate our boy’s library with ours, 
and each of those titles suddenly came alive 
before my eyes. And I decided how stupid 
of me even to consider dismembering our 
boy that way. But ever since we received 
word last month that Dan had been killed in 
action, my wife’s been going into a fit of 
weeping each time she’s come upon our 
boy’s bookcase. 

A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HiGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Advertisements are much more effective 
for visual aid purposes than the usual pic- 
tures, selected from magazines and picture 
agencies, with which we customarily plaster 
our bulletin boards. Advertising pays the 
advertiser, but it can also pay the teacher 
who uses its tremendous appeals to stimu- 
late the reading of books and. to stimulate 
curiosity concerning literature in general. 
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The method I have employed to do this is 
really quite simple. 

A good color advertisement of Ingrid 
Bergman and Gary Cooper making love on a 
green hillside under a scare headline ad- 
vertising For Whom the Bell Tolls will get 
more students interested in that book than 
a black-and-white picture without the scare 
headline. A striking picture of the volup- 
tuous “‘Perichole,” in color, will get more 
students interested in The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey than any admonition of a mere 
teacher who is hired to recommend the best. 
A good advertisement for the “Mark Twain” 
picture is much more effective in stimulating 
interest in Mark Twain than anything a 
teacher might say. Therefore, I recommend 
the use of appropriate movie advertisements 
in the classroom to motivate the reading 
program. 

The motion-picture industry has done 
much to help us teach good books. Prac- 
tically all the classics have been made into 
movies which, in turn, have been well ad- 
vertised. A collection of those advertise- 
ments can be used with considerable effect 
by the English teacher when he is assigning 
books for outside or even class reading. I 
tried that last year and found the method 
most successful. 

Nor should the full-page advertisements 
in the book-review sections of the New York 
Times and New York Herald-Tribune be 
ignored. These advertisements were con- 
structed with the idea of selling books, and, 
in a way, that is exactly what we attempt 
when we recommend a book. Our problem, 
of course, goes beyond the mere selling: we 
want the students to read the book. Never- 
theless, I can think of nothing more helpful 
for doing this than a few well-chosen ad- 
vertisements. Page through your old copies 
of book reviews to see what you can use. 
You are bound to find one recommending 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn or, before that, 
The Rains Came, to mention two which have 
found favor with certain high-school groups. 
Advertisements of this type are more effec- 
tive than the usual book reviews which we 
tack on the bulletin board. 





Institutional advertising, which employs 
references to the lives of writers or uses quo- 
tations from their works, can be used to 
stimulate interest in literature. “Home is the 
sailor, home from the sea”’ is a caption un- 
der a color picture showing a scene at a 
New England railroad station at Christmas 
time with a sailor, obviously on leave, being 
greeted by members of his family. Steven- 
son might question the use of his phrase in 
this manner, but the students liked it. Stu- 
dents who submit advertisements of this 
type usually attach the complete text of the 
quotation, when it isn’t too long, alongside 
the advertisement on the mounting board. 


The students, of course, do practically 
all the work involved. They search for the 
advertisements, trim them, mount them 
together with the complete text of the quo- 
tation or brief biography of the author, 
should such be more appropriate, and tack 
the finished piece on the bulletin board. The 
material, however, is not put on the bulle- 
tin board until it has been approved by the 
class and the instructor, who determine 
whether or not the advertisement is suit- 
able. To most of the students, the search for 
appropriate advertisements is a game which 
they enter with considerable zest. 


Advertisements have, of course, served 
more conventional uses in the classroom. 
They have been used for teaching grammar, 
composition, propaganda analysis, and con- 
sumer education. [I have eschewed a dis- 
cussion of how advertisements are used in 
those fields because I wish to focus attention 
upon a more neglected employment of ad- 
vertising in English. 

Advertising, whether we like it or not, 
is a tremendous educational force—a force 
which we, as teachers, had better control. 
I hope that I have suggested one method for 
such control. In my own classes, at least, I 
have found that the method pays almost as 
much as advertising. 


WALTER O. KRUMBIEGEL 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HILLstwE, NEW JERSEY 
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A PARTNERSHIP ENGLISH 
PROJECT: 


Having completed a unit on “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage,” pupils in a sophomore Eng- 
lish class in the Arsenal Technical Schools 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, planned to sum- 
marize what they had learned. One boy sug- 
gested a partnership project. He explained 
that such a plan would be in keeping with 
the spirit of the American people who are 
able to live and work together successfully. 
The class discussed various topics and final- 
ly agreed upon ‘‘My America.” The teacher 
then suggested that pupils bring to class the 
following day three key words which they 
felt would summarize the material that the 
class had studied. From a long list of words 
submitted, they chose “beauty,” “people,” 
and “heritage.” The next step was to draft 
the key sentences to head each division of 
the project. The selection of just the right 
verb was of prime importance, and the re- 
sulting sentences were: “I appreciate the 
beauty of America,” “I admire the people of 
America.” “I glory in America’s heritage.” 
Then came the question as to the form in 
which the students could best express their 
thoughts. The teacher read to them from 
the November, 1944, issue of English Jour- 
nal that delightful group interpretation, 
“Our Service Flag,” written by the English 
VIII classes of Miss Grace Huey of Thomas 
Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
The boys and girls were enthusiastic about 
the poem and decided to express themselves 
in a somewhat similar form. They went to 
work with a will to collect the concrete de- 
tails with which to develop their key ideas. 
These were carefully sifted by the pupils and 
the result follows: 


MY AMERICA 
(A PARTNERSHIP ENGLISH PROJECT) 


I 


I appreciate the beauty of America: 

Her vastness, stretching from ocean to ocean; 
Her snow-topped mountains, and her green 
valleys; 
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Her mighty rivers, and her thundering cata- 
racts; 

Her gleaming lakes, and her singing brooks; 

Her waving grain fields, and her burning desert 
sands; 

Her towering cities, and her peaceful hamlets. 


II 


I admire the people of America: 

Those who are descendants of the hardy pio- 
neer-founders of America; 

Those who, because of hunger for freedom, 
adopt America as their home; 

Those who toil with their hands; 

Those who work with their brains; 

Those who keep open the door to equality of 
opportunity 

And help the great dream of democracy to 
come true. 


Ill 


I glory in America’s heritage. 

A government of the people, for the people, by 
the people; 

A government of freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press; 

A country where the dignity of man is acknow]l- 
edged; 

A land of free schools, free libraries, play- 
grounds, and parks; 

A country in which, on election day, all men 
have equality of power; 

A land that is good enough to live in, and, if 
necessary—to die for. 


Each member of the class made some 
contribution to the project, if only a word or 
a phrase. The completed appreciation was 
the pupils’ pride and joy. They felt that this 
was the crowning work of the grade period. 


Eva Hanks LYcAN 


ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


*{The group poem, “My America,” seemed to 
“hang together” so much better than most group 
poems that the contributor was invited to supply 
details of its composition. This article is the result.— 
Eprror.] 
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BY BOYS FOR BOYS 


When an all-boy class, he-men every one 
of them, objected to the required unit in 
poetry this year, I reversed their objections 
by declaring I could understand their dis- 
like for poetry because, to date, boys had 
been compelled to read many poems which 
held no interest for the stronger sex. I as- 
serted that I, too, was “fed up” with this 
fact, but that I thought it could be remedied. 
Then I launched my plan. Why couldn’t 
the class, by reading as much poetry as pos- 
sible, select poems which they knew would 
appeal to boys, and then compile them into 
a separate volume, available to all the boys 
in the school? Wouldn’t this eliminate, for 
other boys, the trouble of wading through a 
lot of poetry that was, for them, ‘“‘sissy 
stuff’? Naturally, on the recommendation 
of a group such as this one, a poem would be 
acceptable and probably read with enjoy- 
ment. Little more needed to be said; the 
boys seized upon the idea, willing to em- 
brace the dreaded unit because they were 
convinced theirs would be a real service; 
hadn’t they, themselves, suffered long 
enough? The result was a class-made volume 
of verse entitled ‘Poems for Regular Fel- 
lows,”’ duly presented with much ceremony 
to the school librarian, who, in turn, has 
placed it with other volumes of poetry on 
the library shelf. 

As a sort of postscript, I must add a sur- 
prise ending, which, perhaps, the reader has 
suspected right along: The poems chosen by 
the boys are pretty much the ones any Eng- 
lish teacher would include in a similar com- 
pilation, as proved by the first six titles in 
the Table of Contents: “An Incident of the 
French Camp” by Robert Browning; 
“Boots” by Rudyard Kipling; “Brothers” 
by Elias Lieberman; ‘‘Casey at the Bat” by 
E. L. Thayer; “Chatham Fisherman” by 
J. C. Holm; and ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” by Alfred Tennyson. Later in 
the list appear other typical selections, 
such as “Chicago” by Carl Sandburg, “In 
Flanders Field” by John McCrae, and “Sea 
Fever” by John Masefield. Perhaps the only 
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surprise is the inclusion of ‘South Wind” by 
George O’ Neil. Next year I shall invite other 
boys to add to the volume, and maybe 
Shakespeare or T. S. Eliot will make the 
grade. I won’t be surprised; anything can 
happen—even the highly desirable—if the 
boys don’t see the hand inside the glove. 


LIEBER ANKER 


METUCHEN (N.J.) HicH SCHOOL 


LEARNING TO TEACH WITH 
A SLOW CLASS! 


We were going to begin our practice 
teaching in the high school. Eight of us 
seniors from the University were in the of- 
fice. The head of the English department 
was assigning us to classes. 

‘Now this next class,” he said, ‘is slow 
juniors—retarded in every way, discipline 
cases, some of whom have been court cases, 
misfits, and what have you. Which of you 
would like this class?” 

“TI would,” I said, but there was no need 
for the rush. I was the only candidate for 
that position. 

After my first hour with the class my de- 
sire to teach these students had grown into a 
conviction that, regardless of their low 
mental ability, they were deserving of all 
that the best teachers could give them. Be- 
fore the end of the first week I realized that 
with this class I could learn more of the 
skills and techniques of teaching than I 
could in a regular class. In a regular class the 
students might learn in spite of a poor teach- 
er, but in this class learning would be un- 
intentional on the part of the students, and 
so the teacher must be good. I learned in 
psychology that the best way to study per- 
sonality is through careful observation of 
abnormal personalities. In trying to dis- 
cover the needs of these students and to 
learn ways to help them meet these needs, I 
knew that I would have an excellent op- 
portunity to learn how to teach. 

*The author acknowleges her indebtedness to 


Mrs. Helen Rand Miller, critic teacher supervising 
the work with the slow class. 
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Now after six months my class and I are 
friends. As I plan for each day, I think 
“What do they need?” and “‘How can they 
learn it?” 

Most of all they need self-confidence, and 
so do I. That is what has been taken away 
from them every school hour for ten years. 
The first day I observed this class I sensed 
the attitudes “I can’t do it,” “I don’t care, 
and no one else does,” and “‘So what!” They 
have acquired the habit of expecting to be 
the dumb ones. 

They are discipline cases. They have been 
disciplined, but what they need to learn is to 
discipline themselves. My supervisor and I 
try not to discipline them in the old way, for 
that kind of disciplining has already been 
harmful to some of them. Our motto is: 
“Discipline always with a smile.” We must 
not be lax but firm. We expect them to be 
thoughtful and co-operative. When they are 
not, we try to make a little joke of it. We 
try to be thoughtful and co-operative our- 
selves. We tell them about mistakes we 
make. We ask their advice. When we begin 
a new project, we talk it over with them and 
ask for suggestions. 

They must have recognition. Very often 
we write the names of a few on the board. 
When they come into class, thestudents may 
see the names of three or five who handed in 
the best papers yesterday or of those who 
will have special responsibilities tomorrow, 
such as leading in the discussion of the ques- 
tions at the end of the lesson. 

As often as possible we have them stand 
in front of the class. For example, one as- 
signment was to copy a paragraph in an as- 
signment for another class. Write a title for 
the paragraph above it and below it write a 
short summary of it. In our class each stu- 
dent stood in front of the class, made a few 
introductory remarks to tell what his para- 
graph was; then he read the paragraph. This 
was a test of his ability to read aloud and of 
ability of the rest of the class to listen. He 
then called on members of the class to tell 
what titles they would give to his paragraph 
and what their summaries would be. Then 
he told his title and his summary, and the 
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class decided which title and which sum- 
mary was the best. 

Every discussion grows out of the prob- 
lems and interests of the students. We do 
not apply lessons to them from above but 
let them begin with their thinking to use the 
lessons, to absorb them for their own growth. 
For example, an assignment was Maureen 
Daly’s Sixteen. Each student wrote what he 
thought was the main idea of the story. I 
collected the papers and read what they had 
written. We found that the girls thought the 
boy should have been more considerate, and 
the boys did not hold the boy responsible. 
The students were intensely interested in 
boy-and-girl relationships; they asked each 
other many questions. They even asked me 
for advice. 

They must win the approval of the group. 
We try never to be outside the group. Al- 
though we remember that we have special 
responsibility, we try to keep the decisions 
in their hands. Instead of calling on the 
students directly ourselves, we often say, 
“Jim, will you suggest someone to be chair- 
man today?” or “Ruth, this isa happy poem. 
Will you suggest someone to read it?” or 
“Lester, whose story shall we hear first?” 
The one who is asked to call on another al- 
ways has the attention of the whole class be- 
cause everyone is thinking, “Will he call on 
me?” 

They need to have people listen to them, 
for they are quite human. They are used to 
being snubbed, so they talk out of turn and 
do not know how to talk in turn. We plan 
many talking situations. For example, we 
had a class court. The pupil whose turn it 
was to be chairman became the judge. The 
rest of the class drew for attorneys and de- 
fendants. Each attorney brought to class 
questions which he asked the defendants. 
It was the task of the attorney to tell wheth- 
er or not the question was answered cor- 
rectly. The judge’s responsibility was to 
determine the worth and fairness of each 
question. He placed a penalty on attorneys 
who did not ask good, fair questions and on 
defendants who failed to answer the ques- 
tions given them. This talking situation 
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made them feel a threefold responsibility— 
to speak, to be heard when they spoke, and 
to listen. 

When we teach the mechanics of com- 
position—spelling, capitalization, the use of 
pronouns and verbs—we do not perform at 
the board to show how expert we are in these 
mysteries, but we sit down with the class 
and dictate to two students who write at 
the board groups of words to illustrate the 
skill to be learned. For example, if students 
misspelled ‘“‘too” and “lose” in yesterday’s 
lesson, I may dictate, ‘“The noose is too loose 
for the goose”’ and “‘lost, to lose.” I ask the 
“teachers” at the board to underline the 
oo’s and the o’s and to explain to the class 
how to remember when to write “too” and 
how to write “lose.” 

By being human beings with a common 
interest, the slow class and I are learning 
English, and that is learning how to com- 
municate with people, how to get along with 
them, how to live. Teaching is living and 
learning with others. It is wonderful to be an 
English teacher. My slow class and I are 
gaining confidence. 


EVELYN DANIELS SMITH 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SHAKESPEARE OR HEMINGWAY— 
OR BOTH? 


I have an almost insatiable curiosity 
about the English curriculums of high 
schools other than that in which I teach. 
Let a new student from another com- 
munity enrol in one of my own English 
classes, and I take him aside to pepper him 
with such questions as these: What books 
did you read last year? How much compo- 
sition work did you do? What fundamentals 
of grammar did you cover? I grill him with 
the thoroughness of a legal cross-examiner. 

It is from my own oral investigations, 
as well as my reading in professional maga- 
zines, high-school syllabuses, and prep- 
school catalogues, that I have gathered 
the facts which lead to the thesis of this 
article. 

There are in American secondary schools 





today two definite and dissimilar approaches 
to a formation of the English reading curric- 
ulum. One is the hard-and-fast one, as 
ancient as the old academies which first 
sponsored it: namely, that “literature,” in 
the true and golden sense of the word, is 
composed only of the so-called “classics” 
and that the minds capable of producing 
these superlative works left the world at 
the same time that Queen Victoria breathed 
her last. 

The second approach to the literature 
curriculum is this: the “classics” are mere- 
ly overrated pieces of writing at whose 
shrines our forebears worshiped blindly and 
unreasoningly. The old order must change, 
giving place to the new. The English curric- 
ulum must be made lively and timely 
through emphasis on modern, thought- 
provoking books which will present, and 
perhaps solve, some of the problems that 
beset adolescents in this hectic age. 

It should be obvious that neither of 
these approaches is the correct one. It may 
be a platitude to remark that moderation 
in all things is a desirable rule to follow, but 
even platitudes may seem sometimes fresh 
and new if we will but brush the dust from 
them. Certainly, each of the approaches 
described is immoderate to harmfulness. 

It seems to me that what is needed in 
the secondary-school curriculum today is 
a proper balance between. these two ex- 
tremes. My own high-school English course 
was of the strictly “classical” type. I still 
recall my chagrin in my first English course 
in college when I was called upon to identify 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Shakespeare? 
Yes! Keats? Yes! Dickens? By all means! 
But Robinson? No, indeed! My high-school 
literary atlas had been bounded in English 
literature by Chaucer on the one hand 
and Robert Browning on the other; in 
American literature by Captain John 
Smith at one extreme and William Dean 
Howells at the other. Robinson was com- 
pletely out of my own little world of litera- 
ture. 

And this state of affairs was no phe- 
nomenon. I know of a respected New 
England prep school that today offers 
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nothing more modern than Cardinal New- 
man in its English curriculum! 

Now the advocates of the “classical” 
curriculum will gird their mental loins and 
respond somewhat in this vein: you may 
not have heard of Robinson in high school, 
but what of it? After all, you went on to 
college where you were able to supplement 
your knowledge by taking courses in mod- 
ern literature. You were prepared for col- 
lege by a sound training in the literature 
that is generally acknowledged to be “the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
world.” 

This answer is, of course, correct to a 
certain extent; however, it is the answer of 
a group bound, I think, too closely to the 
outmoded dictates of college-entrance exam- 
ination boards. To begin with, the great- 
est percentage of high-school students do 
not go to college. They do not have the 
opportunity, on the whole, to take further 
courses in literature. What of this vast 
group? Should they not be exposed, at some 
time during their years of formal education, 
to the writings of their contemporaries, or 
near-contemporaries? 

But this paper is not an attack alone 
on the “classical” approach to literature. 
What of the “modern” approach with its 
repudiation of much of the “‘classical’’ curric- 
ulum? Certainly, it, too, is guilty of an 
educational sin. A study of literature written 
only, let us say, since 1900 is as one-sided 
and as harmful as a study of writing 
penned only before 1900. Galsworthy, H. 
G. Wells, Bennett, Shaw, Yeats, Lewis, 


CLASSIC 


Macbeth 

Twelfth Night 

Hamlet 

A Tale of Two Cities 

The Rise of Silas Lapham 
Huckleberry Finn 
Barchester Towers 
Treasure Island 


The Ancient Mariner 
Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” 
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Cather, Frost, Sandburg—these are all 
worth-while writers but not necessarily 
more so than their great predecessors. 

It should be more or less apparent by 
now what I am leading to. In my own 
teaching I have long favored what I call, 
not very originally, a “balanced literature 
curriculum,” This involves the study of a 
recognized “classic” in class and, while 
this classic is being taught, the outside 
reading by the students of a modern work 
which has some similarity to the classic. 
This similarity may be one of plot, of 
setting, of style, or of theme. Ordinarily, 
I give the class certain guide questions to 
aid them in their reading of the modern 
book. As we study the older work in class, 
we make constant references to the newer 
one. In this way we often come to realize 
that the problems which beset human be- 
ings do not change too much through the 
years; that, for example, Shakespeare over 
three hundred years ago had his Hamlet 
attempt a task that he was actually not 
fitted for and that Eugene O’Neill has his 
Robert Mayo undergo the same basic ex- 
perience in his Beyond the Horizon. In this 
comparative method, one-sidedness is avoid- 
ed. New lights from the modern book are 
made to shine on the classic, while the 
older book, in turn, sheds some of its 
mellow wisdom on the newer work. 

Some modern books seem to be perfect 
counterparts for certain classics. Here is a 
brief list of combinations, many of which 
we have used successfully in Fairhaven 
High School: 


MODERN WORK 


Justice (Galsworthy) 

Holiday (Philip Barry) 

Beyond the Horizon (O'Neill) 

Scaramouche (Sabatini) 

Bablitt (Lewis) 

The Yearling (Rawlings) 

The Cathedral (Walpole) 

Mutiny on the Bounty (Nordhofi 
and Hall) 

Dauber (Masefield) 

Selected sonnets of Millay, Wylie, 

Yeats, Brooke, etc. 
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The English teacher who is worth his salt 
can doubtless think of scores of other excel- 
lent combinations, depending on the facili- 
ties at his disposal. Incidentally, student 
reaction to these comparative studies is 
stimulating and informative. For example, 
my own students have been unanimous in 
agreeing that Twelfth Night, despite the fact 
that it is more than three hundred years 
old, is still funnier than Philip Barry’s 
excellent modern comedy Holiday; how- 
ever, they also agree that the problems 
discussed by Barry are more interesting to 
them. They realize, however, that Shake- 
speare’s sole purpose in Twelfth Night was 
to regale his audience delightfully, whereas 
Barry, in addition to entertaining his audi- 
ence, also wishes to indulge in a bit of 
sometimes biting social satire. 

In comparing Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities with Sabatini’s Scaramouche, they 
feel that Dickens suffers from wordiness 
and that Scaramouche is far easier to read. 
This reaction, of course, leads to a discus- 
sion of the fact that Dickens was bound by 
the conventions of the Victorian novel, 
whereas Sabatini is not. It is interesting to 
note that the students, despite Dickens’ 
wordiness, all agree that he exerts far more 
emotional impact on them than Sabatini. 

It will be seen, then, that this compara- 
tive method is excellent for lending stimulus 
to class discussion. It is invaluable in setting 
a student to thinking for himself, to weigh- 
ing values in his own mind. In short, it 
helps to create balanced thinking, a virtue 
that is sorely needed at present and will be 
needed even more in the years ahead. 

I invite the reader to make this experi- 
ment in his own teaching. It is my opinion 
that this comparative method will do much 
to vitalize the classrooms of even my most 
successful colleagues. 

Ear J. Dias 


FAIRHAVEN HIGH SCHOOL 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


ON THE BASIS FOR LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 


Mr. Adler has said that he believes 
“‘good taste in reading is acquired by any- 


one who learns to read.”* Of course, he 
means genuine reading, specifically ana- 
lytical reading, in which the reader gears 
his mind to that of the author and says, 
“Lead on. I’ll follow you through and then 
decide as honestly as I can whether your 
points or your situations are justified.” 
I believe that Mr. Adler would agree that 
just here, too, anyone who learns to read 
means “anyone who learns to love to read.” 

Yet, with all this interpretation, the 
statement must remain for many a curious 
thing to say. The world is so loaded with 
books, good and bad, noble and ignoble, 
artful and artless, that at best one can hope 
to read in a lifetime relatively few. Never- 
theless, in spite of this element of chance, any- 
one who reads with ability and love acquires 
good taste in reading. 

How tremendous in implication for the 
English teacher if this be so! What faith he 
must have to be willing to surrender his 
right as censor or moral preceptor or arbiter 
of taste whatsoever it may be! What skill 
he must have in developing reading ability 
and in nurturing a love for reading! 

Let me bolster that faith in the power of 
reading to generate a force to lift itself 
to higher and higher levels. Of course, the 
idea is not new. Neither is it without sup- 
port. Dr. Johnson had a word upon it: 

I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning; for that is a sure good. I would let 
him at first read any book which happens to 
engage his attention; because you have done 
a great deal when you have brought him to 
have entertainment from a book. He'll get 
better books afterwards.? 


Chesterton’s attitude is well known, but 
hear him again for the force of his words: 


There is no class of vulgar publications 
about which there is, to my mind, more utterly 
ridiculous exaggeration and misconception than 
the current boys’ literature of the lowest 
stratum. .... This trivial romantic literature 
is not plebeian: it is human..... But the 


* Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1940), p. 315. 


Samuel Johnson, as quoted in English and 
Pope’s What To Read (New York: F. S. Crofts Co., 
1929), p. 4. 
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average boy writes daily in these great gaudy 
diaries of his soul, which we call Penny Dread- 
fuls, a plainer and better gospel than any of 
those iridescent ethical paradoxes that the 
fashionable change as often as their bonnets.3 


Reinforcement of the concept is found in 
Burton Rascoe also: 

Good taste in reading is acquired by reading 
and only by reading. It cannot be grafted on 
because it is itself an evolution of the mind. 
But good taste in literature, a genuine culti- 
vation, is open to anyone who can read. If 
one develops a habit of reading even the 
simplest and most meretricious sort of adven- 
ture stories, such as the nickel novels of an 
earlier day or the “pulp” magazines of our 
time, one has already laid the foundation of 
good taste in literature.4 


For those who fear that Pegasus is being 
allowed too much rein, permit a final wit- 
ness, Ernest Dimnet: 


“Ahl the great principle... .. 

“Is this, Mr. Ironist: whatever we love, 
sincerely and honestly love, teaches us to love 
something higher in the artistic scale.” 

“Suppose I love, honestly love, as so many 
people do, detective stories... .. 9 

“Well, even that. If you enjoy Mr. Ches- 
terton’s detective stories for what in them is 
inevitably artistic, you will be enjoying not a 
detective story but the art of a writer..... 
A little art in a detective story can lead you 
on to the very best fiction, only you must look 
at the art.’’s 


And again: 

The moment admiration comes into play, 
not only does the level of pleasure rise at 
once, but it becomes tinged with ethical dis- 
tinction. We cannot admire beauty and cal- 
lously bear with our own personal ugliness.® 


My own faith in this magic of books is 
an outgrowth of many years spent in teach- 
ing classes of boys in high school and 


3G. K. Chesterton, “A Defence of Penny Dread- 
fuls.”’ 


4The Joys of Reading (New York: Nelson 
Doubleday, 1937), pp. 15-16. 

5’ What We Live By (New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1932), Pp. 109. 
6 Tbid., p. 155. 
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junior college. Independent, suspicious, con- 
sumed by the various interests with which 
modern life surrounds us, they constantly 
demand all the cleverness and skill that a 
teacher of mere literature can muster. As 
yet credit requirements apparently have no 
bearing on literary appreciation. Through- 
out this teaching experience the occasional 
successes increase in significance and con- 
solation when they are considered along 
with the many failures. Then, too, that 
faith has been reinforced by the conviction 
that he who would nurture the appreciation 
of any art (and as a matter of fact the 
attainment of any skill) must begin with the 
material as it is, with the status quo of the 
experiences, interests, and abilities pos- 
sessed by the one whose development is 
concerned. 

Therefore, for the moment “The Shoot- 
ing of Dan McGrew” may be of much more 
value than “Sohrab and Rustum,” Zane 
Grey may allow no room for Hawthorne 
or Dickens, and Robert Benchley may com- 
pletely eclipse Emerson and Carlyle. Mind 
you, I said for the moment; for I am remem- 
bering what Mr. Dimnet said about “the 
great principle.” Has the reader found 
something in Service or Grey or Benchley 
that he admires, that he sincerely and 
honestly loves? We must be sure. Can he 
identify his likes and dislikes by pointing 
to those things in what he reads that 
causes them? If so, we may be sure, for he 
has objectified his feelings in relation to 
what he has read and in so doing has dis- 
covered something of the craftsmanship of 
the writer, an achievement that indicates 
the ultimate in literary appreciation. 

In the process of stimulating the attain- 
ment of higher levels of literary apprecia- 
tion among pupils, three requirements are 
constant for the English teacher. First, he 
must be aware of the pupil’s interests, ex- 
periences, and reading ability. Fortunately 
educational research has already deter- 
mined numerous reliable devices for means 
of discovering these facts.’ 


7See Witty and Kopel, Reading and the Educa- 
tive Process (New York: Ginn & Co., 1939), for its 
comprehensive discussion and bibliographies. 
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Second, he must know many, many books 
so that he can suggest the right book for 
the particular pupil as well as determine 
afterward whether the pupil has read the 
book. Unfortunately, here exists perhaps 
our greatest deficiency. And who would be 
brave enough to say that his reading is ade- 
quate? We need encouragement and help 
at this point. A course in books suitable to 
the interests and reading abilities of pupils 
in elementary and high schools, regarded 
and presented as an honors course in the 
training of English teachers, would be novel 
and, I believe, immensely rewarding. Of 
course, the book lists are many and ex- 
tremely serviceable, but they cannot sub- 
stitute for knowing what is in the book. 

In the third place, the teacher must have 
some means of getting an adequate report 
of the pupil’s reading. I have found the 
following book-report form helpful. It is 
adaptable to many situations: fiction or 
nonfiction, oral or written, reports written 
in or out of class. 


A. The book (title, author, publisher, and date) 
B. Précis (very condensed summary with a 


premium placed on brevity, thus giving the 
maximum opportunity for subordination 
and co-ordination of thoughts and ideas. 
For fiction, the précis deals with the plot; 
for nonfiction, with the information or 
whatever communication the author has 
for the reader) 

C. Evaluation (a 300~-500-word discussion of 
the things in the book that the reader likes 
or dislikes, such as characters, events, set- 
ting, author’s attitude, process of reasoning, 
conclusions, creative devices, etc. These 
personal likes and dislikes must be ac- 
counted for by specific references to things 
in the book) 


Thus in the report I have evidence of the 
elements that form the basis for literary 
appreciation: (1) an honest job of reading, 
discovering the communication that the 
author has for the reader of that book, and 
(2) an analysis of the reader’s feelings 
about the book, discovering whether ad- 
miration really comes into play. 


PAauL FARMER 


Boys’ HicH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





TO LIGHTEN 


THE LOAD 





Readers of Tale of Two Cities will approximate the French pronunciation of 
monsicur if they say “must see her” very rapidly. Not perfect, but better than 
the usual flat mon-sur, and much easier to teach than diacritical markings. 


Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


If you enjoyed reading ““To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 








IRENE Hunt 
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National Council of Teachers of English 





Election Notice 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
recently amended constitution of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, the 
Board of Directors at Columbus elected as 
a Nominating Committee to propose officers 
for 1946: Lou LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley 
(chairman), Rachel Salisbury, Marquis 
Shattuck, and Ruth Mary Weeks. The nom- 
inations made by this committee and print- 
ed below are to be voted upon at the An- 
nual Meeting of 1945. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made by petition signed by 
twenty Council members and presented 
with the written consent of the nominees to 
the Secretary of the Council before Au- 
gust 10. There is also an understanding 
that nominations from the floor may be 
made. 

The Nominating Committee’s slate for 
officers (to be voted upon by the Board of 
Directors at Thanksgiving) is: 


For President: HELENE W. HARTLEY, 
Syracuse 

For First Vice-President: WARD 
GREEN, Tulsa 


For Second Vice-President: H. A. 
Dominocovicu, Germantown, Pa. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WIL- 
BUR HATFIELD, Chicago 


The Committee’s nominations for Direc- 
tors-at-Large (to be voted upon by the An- 
nual Business Meeting of all Council mem- 
bers) are: 

EpDNA STERLING, Spokane 

MARION EpMAN, Detroit 

BLANCHE TREZEVANT, Baton Rouge 

EpNA TAYLOR, Janesville 

WALTER Barnes, New York Uni- 
versity 

HARLEN Apams, Stanford Univer- 
sity 

The Nominating Committee proposes for 
the (traditional but not constitutional) Ad- 
visers to the Editor of the English Journal: 

FLORENCE GUILD, Indianapolis 

PRUDENCE Bostwick, Denver 

ROBERTA GREEN, Tulane University 

MrreiaM Boortn, Erie 

NELLIE Appy Murpny, Arcata, 
Calif. 


1945 Meeting 


The N.C.T.E. Board of Directors will 
meet in Minneapolis on Thanksgiving, the 
hotel to be announced later. A program 
meeting which Second Vice-President Mark 
Neville is planning for teachers in the imme- 





diate vicinity of Minneapolis will become 
the usual national convention if travel re- 
strictions are lifted in time. The English 
clubs of Minneapolis and St. Paul will be 
the hosts. 











Current English Forum 


Conducted by 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. McMILLAN, 
AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Q. The handbook I am using says of 
kind and sort: “There is such a strong plural 
idea in these words that they are used collo- 
quially as plurals.” Does this mean that 
these kind or those sort may be used in cul- 
tivated spoken English? H. R. 


A. They may be and they are; or per- 
haps we should say they are, and therefore 
they may be. Old-fashioned handbooks 
condemn the use of a plural modifier before 
kind and sort, but such handbooks do not 
pretend to describe “cultivated spoken Eng- 
lish.” The judges queried for the Leonard 
study rated these kind as “uncultivated,” 
but the linguists among the judges rated it 
“disputable.” Jespersen calls the construc- 
tion “familiar”; and Curme says: “At the 
present time this construction is still used in 
England in colloquial speech. ... . In Amer- 
ica it is now largely confined to popular 
speech.” Marckwardt and Walcott, in 
Facts about Current English Usage, label 
these kind ““CE”’ (colloquial English). Fries, 
in his extensive study of American English, 
found that these and those frequently modify 
kind and sort, but he found not a single oc- 
currence of the construction in the language 
of the least educated people. This suggests 
that we should not hesitate to label these 
kind colloquial, and it further suggests that 
additional study of the expression is de- 
sirable. J. B. McM. 


Q. Is the spelling pinchers for pincers 
ever acceptable? a» © DD. 


A. The spelling pinchers is perfectly ac- 
ceptable, according to modern dictionaries. 


However, pinchers is not “for pincers.” As 
Kenyon and Knott point out in their Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of American English, 
pinchers is an old English noun, formed by 
adding -er to the verb pinch; it is not a 
“mistake” for pincers. The usual American 
spoken word is pinchers; the person who 
says pinchers and writes pincers is misspell- 
ing the word to demonstrate that he is ac- 
quainted with the British word pincers. The 
fact that the British and the American 
words mean the same thing leads several 
reputable dictionaries to make the ques. 
tionable statement that pincers is the plural 
of pincher. J. B. McM. 


Q. In a fairly common type of construc- 
tion it seems to me that the verb keep is ac- 
tually an auxiliary verb, but I don’t find it 
listed among the auxiliaries in the gram- 
mars I have examined. For example, in 
“In spite of the sign they keep knocking on 
the door” and “All night he kept hearing 
noises,” the most reasonable analysis would 
be to call keep an auxiliary. Is there a fault 
in this analysis? in En Es 


A. It is true that keep is not commonly 
listed among the auxiliary verbs, possibly 
because auxiliaries normally are used with 
infinitives, where keep is not used. How- 
ever, Fries, in American English Grammar, 
page 187, lists keep as one of the “function 
words” used with present participles to ex- 
press continuous or repetitive action. 

J. B. McM. 
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Summary and Report 


About Literature 


ESSAYS ABOUT LITERATURE ARE 
infrequent these days, with so many writers 
and periodicals preoccupied with the urgent 
problems of the moment and of the future. 
Happily, the Saturday Review of Literature 
weekly freshens and renews the almost dry 
stream and keeps hope green for a better 
day, and it was agreeable to find that the 
current quarterly issues of the Sewanee Re- 
view and the Kenyon Review keep good faith 
with belles-lettres and are well worth a 
thorough browsing. 


IN THE SEWANEE REVIEW MORTON 
Zabel writes of Joseph Conrad, Irene Hen- 
dry of the regional novel, and Ray B. West, 
Jr., of Ernest Hemingway’s “‘Failure of Sen- 
sibility.” Zabel’s essay, subtitled “Chance 
and Recognition,” is an excellent exposition 
of the fact that “Conrad’s development as 
an artist reproduces, on the scale of his 
whole career as an artist over thirty years, 
the ordeal of self-mastery and spiritual 
exoneration which he dramatized repeatedly 
in the lives of his heroes.” 

Miss Hendry is concerned with the re- 
gional novel of the South, which she ana- 
lyzes briefly, and then uses Robert Penn 
Warren as an example who reverses the 
usual regionalistic forms. Warren “is a 
moral writer,” she finds; ‘“‘a psychologic- 
moral writer,” since “‘the values to which he 
refers are founded not on a theory of God, 
economics, or the state, but a particular con- 
ception of the nature of man.” In his Night 
Rider and At Heaven’s Gate he uses the fa- 
miliar regional themes of ‘‘the Southerners” 
to represent or illustrate his problems, but 
he deals with psychological problems per se. 
“Self-knowledge is the theme of the two 
novels,” and the value of Warren’s “modest 
treatment of the problem is that he suggests 
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individual effort is not quite vain, that the 
solution may be at least partially moral and 
come from within.” 

Hemingway, in his shift from a negative 
to an affirmative philosophy, according to 
Mr. West, exhibits “failure of that insight— 
that sensitivity—which is part and parcel 
of his style.”” West defines sensibility as 
“that perceptivity or natural awareness 
of the artist for the variety and range of 
sense objects surrounding him in nature and 
which he consciously or unconsciously or- 
ganizes or synthesizes into an artful pattern 
or form.” He feels that Hemingway’s weak- 
ness from the beginning has been that “he 
has attempted, in some place or another in 
every novel, to pause and comment upon 
his material—to force it to his own ideologi- 
cal end—to moralize.” He sees hope for his 
becoming a greater artist in that Heming- 
way himself has never relaxed his self- 
searching. Another essay by West on Hem- 
ingway appears in the winter Antioch Re- 
view. This, subtitled “Death in the Eve- 
ning,” examines the novels chronologically 
in this particular connection. 


AN ACIDULOUS ESSAY, “THE NEW 
York Wits,” by Herbert Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, appears in the Kenyon Review. It 
could have been subtitled, “Some Debunk- 
ers Debunked,” for in some pretty sharp 
and straightforward analysis Mr. McLuhan 
writes briskly of the “shoddy unreality and 
bankruptcy” of the world portrayed by 
Dorothy Parker, Alexander Woollcott, 
James Thurber, Robert Benchley, Ogden 
Nash, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. He 
concludes: “They have debased the emo- 
tional and intellectual currency until edu- 
cated people acclaim the tedious hokum of 
Carmen Jones or Oklahoma with the same 
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enthusiasm as they once acclaimed the em- 
peror’s new clothes.” 


D. S. SAVAGE, THE ENGLISH CRITIC, 
also deals sternly with W. B. Yeats in the 
same issue of the Review—so sternly that 
its editor, John Crowe Ransom, felt obliged 
to write an interesting editorial note of some 
three pages to temper Savage’s severity. 
“The Aestheticism of W. B. Yeats” is an 
extract from an unpublished book by Sav- 
age. His thesis is epitomized in the follow- 
ing: “An artificer or bard, without a con- 
text, without standards he could accept 
from outside and without an inner spiritual 
pressure directed upon life, he turned in- 
wards to center his attention upon art, he 
became an aesthete, and there resulted the 
development which is revealed in his work, 
a development in a vacuum.” Mr. Ran- 
som thinks that Savage is candid but that 
he fails to recognize certain of Yeats’s 
strengths. An interesting essay to read in 
relation to this is that on ‘The Present 
State of Irish Literature” in the March 
Allantic by John V. Kelleher, who is pretty 
hopeless about it and writes with character- 
istic Irish candidness about the Irish. 


“FRENCH REACTION IN EXILE” BY 
Meyer Schapiro, a third essay in the Kenyon 
Review, describes La Communion des forts, 
a book of essays published in Mexico, by 
Roger Caillois, the editor of Letires francaise 
and one of the outstanding younger writers. 
Schapiro feels it is important because he 
thinks it represents avant-garde thought. 
He is concerned because Caillois’s sugges- 
tions for a new society are essentially reac- 


tionary and the more dangerous because he 
detaches them from political aims and gives 
them a purely moral and formal direction. 


A PERIODICAL, INTERESTING IN 
its entirety, is the March-April Negro Story. 
In case you have not seen this magazine, 
which is comparatively new, it is published 
six times a year and contains short stories 
and poetry “by or about Negroes for all 
Americans.” Contributions to the present 
issue vary in quality, and some lack maturi- 
ty, but all have vitality and honesty. 


THEATRE ARTS FOR FEBRUARY 
contains a searching critique of the work of 
Somerset Maugham and a summing-up of 
his stature as a playwright. This is by Sewell 
Stokes, who discusses Maugham’s approach 
to creative writing, the vogue of his plays, 
their lack of lasting value, and his contribu- 
tion to the theater. 


HENRY MILLER, THE MAN AND 
artist, is described by Gilbert Neiman in the 
winter Rocky Mountain Review in “No Rub- 
bish, No Albatrosses, Henry Miller.”’ Miller, 
himself, contributes to the same issue a 
short story, ‘‘Automotive Passacaglia.” In 
the winter Partisan Review “Social Am- 
biguity in a Gothic Novel,” by Wylie Sy- 
pher, analyzes Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of 
Udolpho to show that “her fiction is mean- 
ingful because it so inadequately conceals 
the naked contributions intrinsic in bour- 
geois romanticism, a revolt so radically in- 
hibited that it failed to be in a deep social 
sense creative.” Page John Livingston 
Lowes! 


About Education 


LAST FALL EDUCATORS REQUESTED 
fifteen frequency-modulation channels in 
hearing before the Federal Communications 
Commission. Instead of fifteen, they were 
granted twenty channels by F.C.C., accord- 
ing to a recent report on FM published by 
the Commission. Officials of the Office of 
Education radio division said this allocation 





would permit establishing about eight hun- 
dred educational radio stations. If properly 
spaced, these radio stations would blanket 
every square mile of the United States. At 
the suggestion of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the University of Wisconsin will this 
summer conduct a special institute for FM 
educational planners, technicians, and ad- 
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SUMMARY 


ministrators. More than a hundred key per- 
sons responsible for the development of edu- 
cational FM broadcasting are expected to 
attend. The first FM station workshop to 
be held in the United States is scheduled for 
June 19 to July 27, with sessions at Ohio 
State University and in Cleveland. Mean- 
while, a primer of facts and ideas about the 
educational uses of frequency-modulation 
broadcasting has been published by the 
Office of Education under the title, FM for 
Education. The pamphlet, illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and diagrams, makes 
suggestions for planning and licensing of 
stations and answers questions on cost, use, 
potentialities, etc. It may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, for twenty cents. “FM and Education,” 
by Ray C. Wakefield, commissioner of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in 
the February Quarterly Journal of Speech 
forecasts some of the uses to which educa- 
tors may put frequency modulation. In the 
same magazine appears ‘Programming for 
Television,” by Harrison B. Summers, 
manager of the Public Service Division of 
the Blue Network, also important for edu- 
cators. 


A HOPEFUL NOTE HAS ALSO RE- 
cently been struck by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The nation’s busi- 
nessmen might well be expected to give 
more attention and more financial support 
to the public schools if the effort just begun 
by that organization is indorsed by local 
chambers all over the country. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce is attempting to show to 
businessmen that education is a good invest- 
ment; that it is an investment in people 
which will pay off liberally. First step is the 
publication of a report seeking to show that 
there is a direct relationship between eco- 
nomic status and the educational level of the 
people of our country. The title of the book- 
let which summarizes the report is Educa- 
tion—An Investment in People. On the basis 
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of its study, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce concludes in its report: (1) that 
education is an essential instrument through 
which commerce, industry, and agriculture 
can be expanded to a rising degree; (2) that, 
since education has been and should con- 
tinue to be a local function—at least on the 
state level—every community should as- 
certain its own educational status and eco- 
nomic condition and set to work to utilize 
education as a lever for its own advance- 
ment (the local community should join in a 
similar state program); and (3) that the 
cost of adequate education is an investment 
which local citizens and business can well 
afford in increased measure, when related 
step by step to the improvement of local 
economic conditions. A very small supply of 
copies of this report is available from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at fifty cents a copy. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEAN VIRGINIA 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco 
indicates, perhaps, the growing importance 
of educators in the formation of the peace. 
Dean Gildersleeve is the only educator in a 
group of distinguished nationally known 
figures going to San Francisco to help set up 
an international organization on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Her first 
nationally important effort on behalf of 
peace dates back to 1918, when she was the 
first chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. She was also 
a member of the American National Com- 
mittee of the International Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Research is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. The January number is an anni- 
versary edition and contains much of inter- 
est relating to progress in educational meth- 
ods during the last twenty-five years. 
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Announcements 


REYNAL AND HITCHCOCK’S CHIL- 
dren’s book department announces a “Youth 
Today” contest for books for young read- 
ers. The purpose of the contest is to stimu- 
late the writing of books which add to 
the understanding and wisdom with which 
young people look at the age in which we 
live. An award of $3,500 will be made for the 
most sensitive realistic treatment of some 
aspect of contemporary American life and 
youth problems, either fiction or nonfiction, 
designed for any group of ages between 
eight and eighteen. The contest will close 
February 1, 1946. Further details may be 
had by writing to Reynal and Hitchcock, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
Education has entered the book-publishing 
business for their junior high school divi- 
sion. In one of the most unusual education- 
al projects to be launched in this country, 
the Board hopes, by so doing, to encourage 
children to build their own libraries and de- 
velop love for reading. Six volumes will soon 
be run off the press, including Tom Sawyer, 
David Copperfield, and Treasure Island. 
These, according to the New York Times, 
will be issued in paper covers and will be 
cheap enough for the Board to be able to 
give them to the youngsters at the end of 
the term. However, the Board intends the 
volumes to be attractive. Young artists and 
craftsmen will assist in their editing; stu- 
dents will be called upon to contribute to 
the cover designs, the illustrations, and the 
other art work. The first printing will con- 
sist of six hundred thousand copies, and, as 
the experiment progresses, new titles will 
be added. 


ANOTHER LITERARY VENTURE OF 
interest to high-school students is the cur- 
rent issue of the Spectator, published semi- 
annually by the students of the Seth Low 
Junior High School of Brooklyn. About 


half of the space of this number is devoted 
to the poems, short stories, essays, and mu- 
sical compositions which have been culled 
from Junior High School publications. In 
effect, this is a modest anthology of recent 
youthful efforts in the field of creative ex- 
pression. 


THE JLLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN 
likewise devotes its January issue to a col- 
lection of current student writing, compris- 
ing examples of the “Best Illinois High 
School Writing of 1944.” 


EDUCATION FOR FEBRUARY IS A 
creative-writing number edited by Trent- 
well Mason White, with articles dealing in- 
dividually with creative writing in the pri- 
mary and elementary grades and the junior 
and senior high schools. 


THE FIRST EDITION, TWELVE 
thousand copies, of Probing Our Prejudices 
by Hortense Powdermaker, the first supple- 
mentary textbook for high-school students 
in intercultural education, was sold out 
four months after publication. More copies 
will soon be available. 


THE MARCH DRAMATICS CARRIES 
interesting suggestions concerning “The 
Children’s Theatre in Postwar America” 
by Dorothy Blanchard. Mrs. Blanchard 
thinks that plays for children ‘‘must not be 
an escape from the present but a part of it. 
Through the play, children should be taught 
about life and about how to live. The new 
plays developed about children must in- 
clude problems of children and community 
life.’ The children’s theater “can teach— 
far more than it has in the past—the truth 
about vital issues. It can set children think- 
ing along lines that will be valuable to them 
in later life.” 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


Useful Documents 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY 
and Tomorrow: Functions and Standards, 
prepared by the committees on Postwar 
Planning of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and its section on the Ameri- 
can Association of School Libraries, of which 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas ischairman, has 
been published by the American Library 
Association. The forty-three-page pamphlet 
sells for a dollar. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON PLANS, 
practices, and policies applicable to the ad- 
ministration of the secondary school in the 
postwar period are given in the 204-page 
Administrative Practices and Policies, the 
January, 1945, bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 


A SIXTH REVISED EDITION OF THE 
Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and 
Libraries, by Zaidee Brown, has been is- 
sued by the H. W. Wilson Company. This 
146-page Key sells for seventy cents for 
single copies; ten or more copies, forty cents; 
one hundred or more, thirty cents. 


S.O. ROREM, HEAD OF THE DEPART- 
ment of Education, Alma College, has is- 
sued a 42-page, second edition of his The 
Rorem Septangle: A Small-Group Discussion 
Plan for Home or Office. Single copies, $0.50; 
three copies, $1.00; seven copies, $2.00. 


THREE NEW SETS IN THE EAST AND 
West Association’s “Picture Portfolio Se- 
ries” —Life of a Family in China, Life of a 
Family in India, and Life of a Family in 
Russia—are now available from the Asso- 
ciation (40 East Forty-ninth St., New York 
17) for fifty cents each set. 


SIX HANDBOOKS HAVE BEEN IS- 
sued by N.B.C. in conjunction with various 
broadcast series of the ““N.B.C. University 


of the Air.” The one for the literature series 
is written by Archibald MacLeish and the 
one for the ‘‘World’s Best Novels’ by 
Herbert Gorman (one of the banquet speak- 
ers at the Columbus meeting). Two of the 
handbooks are for “Music of the New 
World”’; one for “Lands of the Free’’ (origi- 
nal history course); and one, for the current 
history course, “We Came This Way.” All 
are designed to provide supplementary 
reading material for listeners and to furnish 
comprehensive bibliographies on the sub- 
jects discussed. 


WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO 
You, by Maxwell S. Stewart, is the latest 
of the “Public Affairs Pamphlets.” Copies 
may be obtained from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20), for ten cents. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK BE. 
yond the War: A Statement of Postwar Policy, 
prepared by an advisory commission of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
may be purchased from the Council (1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6) at ten 
cents. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH: 
An Educational Program for Youth of Sec 
ondary-School Age, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington), is a sixty-four-page summary of 
Education for All American Youth, a publi- 
cation of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the N.E.A. 


THE COMMITTEE ON TAX EDUCA- 
tion and School Finance of the N.E.A. has 
published a report on the Extent of Schooling 
of the American People. Also in the Commit- 
tee’s same series is Extent of Schooling of the 
Rural-Farm Population and the Urban Popu- 
lation. Each is sixteen pages, and each fif- 


teen cents. 














Books 


THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 


Russell Cosper furnishes the high-school 
English teacher of the middle grades with 
a concise textbook’ that approaches lan- 
guage problems on a pleasantly popularized 
level, without loss of academic accuracy. 
Using the descriptive approach, the book 
contains sections on the history of language 
and the growth of vocabulary that will un- 
doubtedly evoke the attention of normally 
word-conscious adolescents. These sections, 
in addition, contain ingenious exercises that 
disappoint only because of their relative 
brevity. 

Mr. Cosper also presents chapter-groups 
on grammar and syntax, which analyze, in 
simpler terms, the nature of our language 
and its functional application. This ap- 
proach is refreshing, even though its drill 
possibilities are less promising, because lan- 
guage is too frequently presented as a static 
mass rather than as a dynamic instrument. 
Particularly valuable are the subsections 
on “Inflections in English,” ‘‘Use-words,” 


* This Is Your Language. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1944. Pp. 174. $1.10. 


and “Word Order,” although one feels that 
the separate grouping of possessives and 
the rebirth of appositives as “‘renamers”’ 
may be confusing to youngsters. 

Especially stimulating are the units on 
“Dialects,” ‘Borrowings,’ “Alphabets,” 
and “Phonetics,” for the author introduces 
and explains these subjects with judiciously 
chosen examples and such visual aids as a 
dialect map of the United States or a table 
of comparative alphabets. The discussion of 
synonyms under “Vocabulary” is gratify- 
ingly complete without being bulky or dis- 
cursive. Also worthy of note is the introduc- 
tion to grammar in which the function of 
words is organically developed by a very 
careful and clear demonstration. In fact, the 
entire volume is well stocked with word- 
lists, tables, and examples. 

A compact and different book, This Is 
Your Language brings to the high-school 
level readily assimilable and valid concepts 
of our language. 

Juttus C. BERNSTEIN 
WEEQUAHIC HIGH SCHOOL 
NewakkK 8, N.]J. 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Apartment in Athens. By GLENWAY WESCOTT. 

Harper. $2.50. 

During the German occupation of Athens, Cap- 
tain Kalter was billeted in the four-room apartment 
of a middle-class family. Mr. and Mrs. Helianos, 
starved in mind and body, assume menial duties 
with pathetic humility. The little girl, already dulled 
by privation, grows weak and idiotic. The twelve- 
year-old boy lusts for vengeance. When personal 
sorrow and a promotion come to Kalter, for a time 
he seems almost human—the “good German, the 
repentant German’’—but even in death he strikes 
out at the despairing Greeks. “Let my death,” he 
prays his commander, “be useful to Germany.”’ The 
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Helianoses might be any family, Greece any oc- 
cupied country, the captain any German. 


The Selected Works of Tom Paine. Edited by How- 
ARD Fast. Duell, Sloan. $3.50 (Library ed., 
$2.75). 

By the author of Citizen Tom Paine. Fast says in 
the Introduction that the prophet of the common 
man stepped into the land and era of the common 
man when he, Tom Paine, landed in America. 
There are running commentaries about Paine’s life 
and the circumstances under which he wrote each of 
the selections, which are: “Common Sense,” ‘‘The 
Crisis Papers,” “The Rights of Man,” ‘The Age of 
Reason,”’ and “‘Letter to Washington.” 
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Return to the Vineyard. By Mary Loos and WALTER 
Duranty. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Somewhere in Europe thirty-one survivors from 
a village of more than two hundred, rescued from 
prison, concentration camps, and forced labor, re- 
turn to their beloved village only to find complete 
destruction. The aged, the young, and the children 
live together in a cave and attempt to rebuild their 
homes and restore the vineyard. The most dramatic 
element of the story is the flaring-up of jealousy, 
ambition, and those ugly traits to which human 
beings are susceptible—while at the same time honor 
and integrity are basic principles. The people indi- 
vidually and collectively rise to better things. Faith 
is restored. Good. 


Winds Blow Gently. By RoNAL KIRKBRIDE. Fred- 
erick Fell. $2.50. 

The story of a Quaker family who left their Penn- 
sylvania home for plantation life in South Carolina. 
The time is 1921-31. The story is told by a young 
son. Of course, as northerners, they come into con- 
flict with the ideas and customs of the Old South. 
How they preserved their deep integrity and strove 
for better things for the whole community makes a 
story which will be a boon to many readers of graft 
and greed in fiction. In mood reminiscent of How 
Green Was My Valley—but it could be true. 


The Broken Pitcher. By Naomi Gripatrick. Dial. 


A psychological story of love as experienced by 
four women and two men. The story is told by a col- 
lege girl who adored her dead father and his memory 
and returns to her home to find a charming step- 
father. Unusual in form and style. Winner of an 
Avery Hopwood Major Fiction Award. 


The Journal of Mary Hervey Russell. By STORM 

Jameson. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mary Hervey Russell purports to be the grand- 
daughter of Storm Jameson’s Mary Hervey of The 
Lovely Ship and daughter of Sylvia Russell of The 
Captain’s Wife, but her experiences reflect the life 
of the author. An examination of a sensitive mind, 
of the impact of life and art in a passing Europe upon 
an intelligent traveler and keen student of people 
and events. 


Faces in a Dusty Picture. By GERALD Kersn. Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.00. 

A war story which preserves the personal quality 
of each man while the British regiment marches as 
a unit across what seems an impossible desert on an 
impossible mission. The attack is made and ends in- 
determinately. Casualties are high. “An enormous 
quiet has fallen upon the desert. Under the stars men 
labor at the broken shells of ruined tanks, while 
grain by grain the sand rolls down quietly obliterat- 
ing their tracks, and a few last white ribbons of 
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smoke creep out of the battered giants in the dusk. 
.... Today is falling behind into the blank file of 
yesterday’s history.” A vivid picture, bitter, com- 
pelling, dignified. 


Young Bess. By MARGARET Irwyn. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Queen Elizabeth, in this very imaginative and 
romantic picture of her youth, already shows a 
capacity for statesmanship in her relation to her 
stepmother, to Henry VIII, and to the lesser folk 
about her. In the early chapters her father dominates 
the scene. A very vivid, readable story of a young 
girl and what ambition did to her. 


Looking for a Bluebird. By JosEPH WECHSBERG. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

Joseph Wechsberg left home to see the world, and 
in time became an orchestra leader on the Red Sea 
route. The world he saw and of which he writes so 
wittily is the crazy blues-jazz-nightclub world of the 
1920’s and 1930's. Of course, he hands a wallop to 
the stuffed shirt. Readers of the Vew Yorker will 
recognize his style. 


Three Who Loved. By Evita Morris. Viking. $2.00. 
By the author of My Darling from the Lions, this 
volume is distinguished by the lush use of adjectives, 
adverbs, similes, and metaphors—and yet it is beau- 
tifully written. Three long stories, with love as the 
central theme, which have a haunting quality. 


Poor Child. By ANNE ParrisH. Harper. $2.00. 

Martin Doyle, tough twelve-year-old orphan, a 
very real boy, is taken from the city streets by a 
beautiful benefactress for whose love he fights a 
desperate battle. A sensitive story of good and evil 
forces. 


The Bedside Tales. By PETER ARNO. Penn, $1.98. 
Stories, sketches, and humor by prominent au- 
thors: Hemingway, Steinbeck, Benchley, etc. Good. 


A Treasury of Russian Literature. Edited by BEr- 

NARD GUILBERT GUERNEY. Blakiston. 

Eight centuries of great writing; over one thou- 
sand pages. Full-length novels by Turgenev and 
Dostoievski; full-length plays by Chekov, Gorki, 
and Gogol; novelettes by Tolstoi and others; mis- 
cellaneous pieces representing the writers who have 
helped to create a literature which illuminates the 
spirit of the Russian people. A magnificent and sig- 
nificant volume. 


The Lambs. By KATHARINE ANTHONY. Knopf, $3.50. 

A biographical study of Mary and Charles, and a 
picture of their circle. The emphasis is on the influ- 
ence of Mary upon Charles’s work, on Mary’s in- 
sanity, and on the parts their friends played in both 
the private and the literary life of Charles. Quite 
readable. Photographs. 
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Panorama of Rural England. Edited by W. J. Turn- 
ER. Hastings. $5.00. 


Forty-eight color plates, 132 black-and-whites. 
Introduction by Edmund Blunden. Contents: Eng- 
lish Country Houses, by V. Sackville-West; English 
Gardens, Villages, Cities and Small Towns, Inns, 
Ports and Harbours, by others. A handsome volume 
which quite captures the spirit of the England that 
has been—and may be again. 


Solution in Asia. By OWEN LatTrtrmore. Atlantic. 
$2.00. 


Lattimore, political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 
1941-42, writes bluntly of political chicanery, of 
myths and dogmas concerning Asia which have been 
taught us by men quite ignorant of Asiatic people. 
He says the Asiatics are more interested in the demo- 
cratic practices which they see in Russia than in the 
theories coupled with imperialism which they see in 
Anglo-Saxon democracies. He warns against Ameri- 
can aid to European powers which hope to regain 
their colonies. ‘“‘The time has come to give Asiatic 
policy a top priority in America’s relations with the 
world.” A daring book, earnest and convincing. End 
maps. 


Black Boy. By RicHarp WricarT. Harper. $2.50. 


The author of Native Son has written a contro- 
versial story of his boyhood in Mississippi and Mem- 
phis. Except for his hatred of the whites it might, 
as far as privations are concerned, be the story of 
any poor boy. His life was quite dominated by this 
hatred. According to his story, his relatives, many 
of them, held fair jobs and must have lived in some 
comfort. They had money for travel expenses when 
the grandmother fell ill. Yet, he says that he was 
starved, beaten, felt and received no affection. He re- 
ceived an elementary education and learned to read 
Dreiser. At abotit sixteen he stole money enough to 
go to Memphis, and later went to Chicago, where 
the book ends. 


Pioneers of the Ozarks. By LENNIS LEONARD BRoaD- 

FOOT. Caxton. $5.00. 

Of the many pictures (full pages, 9 X 12) the 
author says that each was drawn or painted from 
life—except one old mill. Many of the homes are off 
the road, to be reached muleback or afoot. The 
people tell in a few words their own simple life- 
stories. Their outstanding characteristics are the 
great ages to which they live and their independ- 
ence—voiced by nearly everyone. Broadfoot is one 
of them. 


American Chronicle: The Autobiography of Ray 
Stannard Baker (David Grayson). Scribner. 
$3.50. 

Baker’s first real assignment as a cub newspaper 
reporter in Chicago in 1892 was to go to Massillon, 
Ohio, to “see what that queer chap named Coxey 
was up to.” The Pullman strike, Bryan’s first cam- 





paign, the rise of Theodore Roosevelt, Baker’s work 
on McClure’s Magazine, and his depiction of politi- 
cal and literary geniuses followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Then came Adventures in Contentment by “Da- 
vid Grayson.” Much new material about Baker’s 
association with Woodrow Wilson is included with 
a fine description of the Peace Conference. This is, 
indeed, a very special autobiography, wholesome 
and inspiring. 


Wars I Have Seen. By GERTRUDE STEIN. Random 

House. $2.50. 

Miss Stein describes life in France during the 
German occupation. (She was there.) She also states 
her reaction to wars in general and to invaders and 
collaborators in particular. 


The Salinas: The Upside Down River. By Anne B. 

Fisher. Farrar. $2.50. 

One of the best of the “Rivers-in-America” 
series. The valley of the Salinas is one of the richest 
agricultural areas in the world and has an intensely 
interesting history which is well told here. It was 
discovered by the Spaniards, then transformed by 
“the Padre,” and finally became a prize for John C. 
Fremont. Fremont is not quite the hero here that he 
is in Immortal Wife. 


Two Billion Acre Farm. By ROBERT WEST HOWARD. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

“An informal history of American agriculture 
told in terms of the men and women who crossed the 
plains, cleared the wilderness, fed the nation in time 
of peace and war, fought through the grange and 
like organizations for the farmer’s right place in the 
economics of a land which gave plenty for the city 
and little or nothing for the farmer.” The account 
reaches from the Aleuts, the Mound Builders, the 
Indians, with their primitive methods and the de- 
velopment of corn, to the “Rise of the Brief Case 
Dynasty,” with government planning, the farm co- 
operative movement, and a back-to-the-land move- 
ment. Howard does not favor too much regulation 
and “city rule’’ of agriculture. 


Green Mansions. By W. H. Hupson. Random House. 
$3.95. 
A beautifully illustrated new edition. 


Portrait of Shelley. By NEwMAN Ivey Wuire. Knopf. 
Pp. xxiii+482. $4.00. 
A short edition of Dr. White’s two-volume Shel- 
ley published in 1940. 


Samuel Johnson. By JosEpH Woop Krutcu. Holt. 
Pp. 599. $3.75. 
A full biography of the Sage of Fleet Street in the 
light of contemporary knowledge and judgment by 
an author who is himself a stylist and a wit. 
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A Conversation with Bryce. By GILBERT MuRRAY. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 45. $0.50. 


A James Bryce Memorial Lecture, Somerville 
College, Oxford. 


Song Out of Sorrow. By Freuix Doxerty. Hum- 
phries. Pp. 95. $1.50. 


A biographical play on the life of the great Catho- 
lic poet, Francis Thompson. Has both dramatic and 
literary qualities and has had many successful per- 
formances in the Little Theaters. 


Sports Extra. Edited by STANLEY FRANK. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1944. Pp. 282. $2.75. 
A well-known New York Post sports writer’s an- 
thology of the classics of sports reporting. 


The Fourth Chime. National Broadcasting Co., 1944. 

Pp. 174. 

Tells the story of radio news reporting. Many 
illustrations. Gets its title from the confidential 
“alert” which N.B.C. sounds on the air for the pur- 
pose of summoning to their posts all personnel re- 
sponsible for the broadcasting of news. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


America in Fiction. By Otts W. COAN and RIcHARD 
G. LILLarp. Rev. ed. Stanford University Press. 
Pp. 162. $1.75. 


An annotated list of novels that interpret aspects 
of life in the United States. Divided into the follow- 
ing categories: pioneering; farm and village life; in- 
dustrial America; politics and public institutions; 
religion; minority ethnic groups. Contains also sug- 
gestions for background reading and an index to au- 
thors. Its purpose is to “help readers understand 
their country better through imaginative writings 
which present specific human beings in realizable 
situations.” 


Technique Sells the Short-Shorit. By ROBERT OBER- 
FIRST. Humphries. $2.00. 


The technique of the short-short story discussed 
by a man who is both an author and a literary agent. 
Contains analyses of specimen stories from current 
magazines. 


Learning by Exposure to Wrong Forms in Grammar 
and Spelling. By JouHN Tanton MclINnTOoOsH. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $1.75. 

An experimental study of the effects of correcting 
wrong forms as a practice method. Reports a class- 
room experiment controlled to prevent artificiality. 
Results show that dangers of such exposure have 
been exaggerated. 


Reading in Relation to Experience and Language. 
Compiled and edited by Wititam S. Gray. 
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“Supplementary Educational Monographs,” Vol. 
VI, No. 58 (December, 1944). University of 
Chicago. Pp. 226. $2.50. 

Proceedings of the conference on reading held at 
the University of Chicago in 1944. Contents divided 
into five parts: the conference theme; experience and 
reading; language and reading; oral communication 
and reading; reading in a language-arts program. 
Problems discussed on three levels; elementary, 
high school, and junior college. 


Paths to Better Schools: Twenty-third Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
Pp. 415. $2.00. 

Offered as a help to those who are seeking paths 
to better schools. Some of the subjects discussed are 
equal and universal access to educational opportuni- 
ty; physical fitness; preparing youth for occupation- 
al efficiency; citizenship; better ways of learning; 
federal-state-local relations; schools of the people. 


Proceedings of the Eighty-second Annual Meeting of 
the National Education Association, July, 1944. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1945- Pp. 440. 


Dramatics Director’s Handbook. Edited by ERNEST 
BAvELY. Rev. ed. Cinncinnati: National Thes- 
pian Dramatics Honor Society. Pp. 67. $1.50. 


Designed primarily for those who are new to the 
field and as a source of readily available material for 
teacher and director. 


Looking at Life through American Literature. By 
NELLIE MAE Lomsarp. Stanford University 
Press. $1.50. 


Designed to “lead a student to read for pleasure 
and for ideas.” Bibliography of suggested readings 
chosen because related to student’s own life rather 
than to history or biography. Part I lists works con- 
cerned with personal interests, such as how people 
change between childhood and youth, parents as 
understood by young people, and happy marriage; 
Part II lists those concerned with widening horizons, 
such as careers young people may choose, personal 
and social problems of today, and spending leisure 
time. 


Effective Radio Speaking. By WILLIAM G. HOFFMAN 
and Ratpa L. Rocers. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


Eighteen chapters of advice on all aspects of 
radio speaking, from radio personality to voice chart 
and exercises. The book may prove a little disap- 
pointing at first sight to some who imagine that 
radio speaking is subject to mysterious laws rather 
than common sense. If the advice about meeting the 
special conditions of radio—such as the physical ab- 
sence of the speaker, and living-room instead of 
lecture-hall delivery—is as sensible as that about the 
elements which are common to radio and ordinary 
speaking, the book is a safe guide. It is also clear. 
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Radio Production Directing. By ALBERT CREWS. 

Houghton. $3.50. 

One of the first in a series commissioned by the 
National Broadcasting Company to help supply the 
lack of textbooks for teaching radio. Written by the 
production director of the Central Division of 
N.B.C., formerly of the faculty of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern University. The author 
feels that the training of men and women to use the 
medium of radio is one of the most significant tasks 
confronting contemporary education, and this text- 
book has been written to help achieve that end. 
Divided into four sections, the first discusses the 
medium and the man for the job; the second, the 
tools of radiodirecting (the nature of sound in radio, 
basic equipment of broadcasting, sound effects, etc.); 
the third, general production procedures; and, the 
fourth, the application of these procedures (produc- 
tion of talks, musical, dramatic, special events pro- 
grams, etc.). An appendix contains helpful sugges- 
tions for student problems and projects. Thirty 
photographs and drawings illustrate the text. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The English We Need, Book Two. By JOHN W. BELL, 
WitiiamM H. JouNnson, Mark GopMan, and 
EpNA COoTNER. Winston, 1945. Pp. vii+433. 
The first volume by these authors appeared in 

1943. The present one provides a course in composi- 

tion and suggestions about the reading of literature 

that can be followed either with or without an an- 
thology. Also gives practical and detailed directions 
about work with newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
motion pictures. Divided into five parts: ‘General 

Language Problems”; “Effective Expression”; 

“Saying What We Mean”; “Today’s English”; and 

“Literature.” 


Understanding and Practicing. By JoHN E. BLossom 

and JOSEPHINE Hawes. Houghton, 1944. 

Two practice books each containing 142 pages of 
drill materials in grammar, punctuation, and cor- 
rect usage, planned to accompany the two volumes 
Expressing Ideas Clearly and Making Meaning Clear, 
both for use by high-school students, and part of the 
“‘Ienglish for Meaning Series” edited by Paul McKee. 


Plays without Footlights. Edited by EstHER E. GAL- 

BRAITH. Harcourt, 1945. Pp. 358. $1.40. 

Ten examples of contemporary drama chosen 
for their literary worth and vitality and appeal to 
readers of high-school age. Designed to encourage 
individual and group reading of plays. Contains 
biographical notes on each playwright, “cues” for 
discussing each play, and suggestions for further 
reading. 


One Act Plays for Today. Selected and edited by 
Francis J. GrirFitH and JosEPpH MERSAND. 
Globe Book Co., 1945. Pp. 354. $1.44. 

The purpose of the authors is to arouse interest 
of high-school students in the legitimate drama and 
to familiarize them with modern dramatic and the- 
atrical art. Selections are of wide range—from the 
medieval French farce of Patelin to an ethical prob- 
lem play by Hallie Flanagan Davis. Includes also 
both radio and poetic drama. 


Adventures Wise and Otherwise. By J. GRACE WALK- 
ER, NELL F. BARTELS, and Mary E. MAryYE. 
Harcourt, 1945. Pp. 248. $0.76. 

A drill book for high-school freshmen designed 
to develop good English habits as painlessly as pos- 
sible. Exercises tell a continued story about a group 
of young people who had troubles of their own but 
were equal to them. 































